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ship “Star of the West,” Captain Tink), 
days from San Juan de Nicaragua, With 
i and forty passengers, and $913,649 ; 
freight, arrived at this port last 
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Contadiet ty Basten of Gai en STS 
scident of swamping a boat by whigh».. SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS. 
> embarking, was owing to the stupidity 
erage passengers, who refused to obey . 
egard to the transit. The man in ¢ 
sh-boat also overloaded it with aboyg 
whom 18 were drowned, some .of ¢h, 
wn by the gold upon their persons, 
ma‘l steamship “George Law” arrived o 
m Aspinwall, with $978,388 in gold, thoy, 


.e mining business hes resumed its Tsu 


#. B. Srowe (H. B. 8.) : 
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4 in England, France, and Ita'y ; also at 






gs the California mails of February 1 
‘treasure on freight, and two hundeed 
assengers, among whom are several from 
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HE CHRISTIAN’S DUTY TO LIBERTY. 


ist of passengers We notice the names 
eo. Winthrop and R. E, Holcomb, and }), 
. These gentlemen were attached to ¢, 
‘ned from the sloop-of-war “Cyane,” for th, 
- surveying a route for @ canal across 1, 
Darien. A full account of the ill-fated «. 
ill be published in a few days, 
TRENTON, Thurs., March 9, 1854, 
whole day spent in considering Me Mi 
terminating the monopoly of mden 
yy Railroad Company in fifteen years, it w 
a third reading, with an amendment red) 
res to 2} cents permile. 

Ausayy, Thurs., Feb. 9, 1854, 
| for the suppression of intemperance has thj 
assed the Senate by the following vote, eve 
eing in his seat: 
~Messrs. Bishop, Bradford, Butts, M. 

Z. Clark, Danforth, Dickinson, Do; 
alsey, Hopkins, Lansing, Munroe, Putnam, 
- Robertson, Sherrill, Walker, Whitney, Wil 
_Parnard, Barr, Blakely, Brooks, Crosby, 
k. Ilutehins, Pratt, Spencer, Watkins, Yost 


































































































































in their own craft. 


South, has come to pass. 




























































i was a local institution. 


inds in every direction. 
iber of our nation. 
eeling to liberty. 
ae xpression for liberty 
has been no amendment to. the bill sine i xpress ’ 
n Committee of the W hole, ex t, . 
“ Decembe r’ for August, thus making the bill 

ton the Ist day of December. 
n this amendment was—Ayes, 18; Naya, 


Ose) 


oppression. 


Varch 14, 1854.—Tite Onto SExAte ay Nimrod, the patriarch of all slave-hunters, to this 
satl, Marca 14, 1504.— \ 


-ask\ Bitu.—A resolution against the Nebraska 
laid on the table by the Senate of this State, 
rnoon, by a vote of 17 to 10. 

ciox—Thomas Motley and Wm. Blackle 
barbarous crime was hun 


bsolute power of one man over another, that our 
bung men have not been taught to employ. That 
nse of the sacredness of man which the Bible in- 
ires has been lost. 
n's natural rights and civil equality, which every 
se of our old revolutionary documents breathes, 
dof which the Declaration of Independence is a 
pe, as become unpopular, and is very widely re- 
‘ied as a patriotic flourish, very well for the 
es in which it was uttered, but not founded in 
th, and not to be honored by us. The whole 
ly politic has been poisoned. 

We have declared from the beginning, that the 
uth was untrustworthy; that there could be no 
nor among men who were engaged to defend an 


men whos 
Ap ote - alive a slave, which made their cas 
1s. were hung at Waterloo, South Carolina, o 
last. A rescue was feared, and @ large detach 
F enldiove aol ympanied them to the ground. | 
, be the first execution en reeord in th 
erson for the murder of a slave. 


of a white ] 


ex Deatu.—On Sabbath morning, February 26, 
B. Meachum, a colored minister, for many ye 
tor of the First African Baptist chureh, of § 
ontered the pulpit, performed the preliminary 
« read his text, uttered a few words, and fel 
ile was a man of extraordinary piety, and b 
ful to the people of his own @olor. 
s. who have known him for thirty years 
of him in very high terms. He had finished hi 
tered into his rest. 


yu 


titution which epitomized every evil and every 
ne which it was possible for man to commit upon 
1. We have forewarned men, that the South, 
sr using them for their own purposes, would at 
rth pay them off as Judas was paid by the 
But it is worse than that. 


sekanLe Lonarvity.—Frances, @ free woman ¢ 
died yesterday at the city hospital of “debility; 
attained the remarkable age of 146 years. 

nown of several cases of Creoles living to 
sce. but do not remember an instance any wher¢ 
polor, attaining to such an age as the abor 
, s} uld he inclined to diseredit this, but th 
ot is officially reported to us from the city hos 
le Adv. Thurs. 


yrorn Sewaxv’s Srercu.—As ome evidence of the 
st felt in the country on the Nebraska question, 
stated that five pamphlet editions of Governe 
rd’s speeches—three in English and two in Ge 
_amounting in all to one hundred and fifty 


copes, have already been ordered. These, in adi 
1 to the newspaper publications, will probab 
up a t tal of at least four hundred thousand copi 
is admirable argument, which will soon be ciren 


o throughout the land. 


Sts 


tch, in his remorse, desired them to retake. 


the Union against her clear moral convictions ! 


ir past history, were cither knaves on the one 
or dupes on the other; or, if both parties sa- 
ved principle for a consideration, they were 
the soldiers who, while Christ hung a-dying, 
led his raiment between them upon the throw 
Ice. 


woorp. March 15 —The Democrats haye electe 
‘ governor au 1 the majority of the legislature 


rh by a red iced vote. 


nex Hunprep Ancuments—The Chicago Tribu 

Douglas has three hundred substantial reason 
is bill to legalize slavery in Nebraska, in the shap 
.ree hundred “fat negro slaves,” which he own 
1 his plantation down in Mississipp.. 


e have, above all, over and over again, conjured 
r men not to believe that there could be any 
abiding, profitale peace—growing out of 
‘ments so false as compromises must always be. 
e can never be peace till there is justice at the 
of it. All the power of God in the Gospel 
zaged to agitate and bombard any peace that 
not make rectitude its foundations; and, on 
ther hand, whatever storms are in the heavens, 
which is founded on right and truth, shall be 
he house built upon a rock. 


ie “ SovEREIGN or THe Seas.”—By the arrival of t 
mer ‘Great Britain” at Liverpool, news is recelved 
he arrival of the clipper ship “Sovereign of them 
* ot Melbourne, in 80 days from Liverpool. 

The Supreme Court of Michigan has d 
» Maine Liquor Law is constitutional, and 
f the Wayne county court 18 reversed. 
Varch 18.—Judge Shaw, of the Supreme 
state. has decided the sections of th 


i that the 





























orizine the seizure and destruction 0 repeat these things, because we believe that 
Htntional. This decision takes th@Mublic mind is in a condition to learn ; and it is 
rlant beyond measure, that certain facts and 
March 10.—The greg eine! PPO ples should be taken, and now made the basis 
“ “on ee . 4 y C > 
ka bill, signed by 3060 Cereya® cirther action. 
P _ Professors of Theologic = ‘ on 
v-England, is on its way ‘iit is utterly impossible for slavery and liberty 
. Henry M. Dexter, of th. under the same constitution, without con- 
pod agitations, which will grow more and more 
Varch 10.—The Senate temperane 


t, as the nation grows in strength, until one 


fhe House this morning. ‘ 
bee House this ., other is utterly subdued. 


r to a Select Committee, with in 

Thursday next, was carrie . 

rt complete, so that the bill could 
third reading, requiring unanimot 
Mr. Ward of New-York objecting; 
‘vo to the Committee of the Whole. 


They do not remove the disease; they 
rug the sense of pain with an opiate, leaving 
pring up again with increased violence. 
March 14.—Dispatches have been Te 


re J ll those scruples of honor and forbearance 
vernment from the authorities at 


thoy rearet the resent. 0 have led the North to keep back her testi- 
s state sy regre 4 ‘ M 
pk ery, f _ %, Black Warrior.” to hold in her breath, and forego such a reli- 
if is b ni that the President will settle the matBcxpression of her “abhorrence of slavery as it 


without referring it to Congress at abl. ee her power to make, have been wasted. We 
Later Avsrratia.—By the arrival at ee bling with an antagonist that takes all and 
the bark “ Aura,” we have advices from ms wa othing, 

istralia, to the 21st of December. The colony Jef; ‘ ‘ 4 ; 

is, and political excitement among the mp ely any man to give a single instance in our 

osperous, ant « Cé 4 ¢ Bs < ; = 7 

d # bsided. The Melbourne Argus says of the sr history, in which the South has made a single 
ents of gold 


(a ON To LIBERTY ! 
“ The “Hanover” cleared out for London y 4 


Kh “sg . re, 

ith 85,775 ounces; the “Sylph,” for Singap? 

27 ounces; the “ Aura,” ‘or New-York, with 4506 
nees—in all, 42,402 ounces.” 7 . 

Miners were making fair wages at the Bendigo aig 
ge, but the reports generally were not eer 

he “Aura” came direct to New-York, a0 
paseage in sixty-eight days. 


has been haughty and dictatorial. She has 
stless and threatening. She has demanded 
ion upon concession, She has accepted 
‘ our hands, as a lord takes his vassal’s 

Vur magnanimity has been wasted upon 
Mt only know how to despise them who yield 










an me a ” ly to their unjust demands. 
SMONSTRANCE OF HARTFORD NORTH 4> vv the last time, God has called upon the 
CIATION. When 















these remaining territories pass 
Tux Hartford North Association, at their quartet “~ ape there is nothing more left. We 
seting in Canton, March 7, 1854, feeling constr@'®” Mito the minority. Liberty thenceforth is a 
spectfully but earnestly to remonstrate | : 
tl now before Congress for the or anignten ows 
rial governments in Nebraska and Kaneas, f slavery 
e Nebraska bill, allowing the introduction O*® 

to that vast region, in the name and in the P’ the 
Almighty God, do solemnly remonstrate § ation of 
ssage of said bill, or any repeal or modi t part f 
isting legal prohibitions of slavery in ae Ay 
r national domain, which the bill propose* 

e aforénamed territories. wont, 










despotism will be crowned, and regent. 
re do for all time, must be done now. 

Mt, in this extremity, it is Very possible that 
‘gared expedient, some treacherous and 
named middle course will be Suggested. If 
‘has not yet learned that middle courses are 
ids, she may despair of learning any thing 

that sharpest of all schoolmasters—Expe- 
i must sink our shaft down below all reasons 
ive of a seney — reasons of present ease, all mercen- 
- = pl the credit, onl even the © Te cree eretind of moval grin. 


danger . to the et the consci. * Es t 
ee of our valued Union, and exposing, U8" ig a of the North settle this 
ons, ter Jears. God calls us to a reli- 


sof the G need oo 

hteous judgments of the God of j 

rv attribute is on the side of the oppressed ty. Long has our talent lain in a napkin, 
hony for liberty has been waived; our as- 


ainst the oppressor. — , ‘ensitial' dled emp - 
We remonstrate against the meas ts pleet af ge has been timid and without en 
¢ have refused to accept at God's 


abolish liberty and establish slavery. ini 
4 Cc - seq ue nce to exclude the Gospel, in oe y arrest , an 
e Tue mission of the North, to preach lib- 
1@ captives, and elevation to the whole 


/ religious progress, and thus yoy 
. nineteenth century backward inte nily 
nineteenth 5 ily. At length, let the banner flow out 
d; let the 










































































































: in 
measure which your remonstrants, with yt 
. in which, as in duty 













2 bever approve, and r day of battle begin. There will never 
y will never acquiesce: sox Soont, Moderai®” T° Grace if this goes past. Retreat 
r “ ie } . 
uve. Y. Ricuarns, Scribe orth will never retreat again. 
SAMUEL 2. fyiCl ADS, WC - 






beseech Christian men 
Uestion where it belon, 


— feel their duty in the assertion of 
PS, in their own land, ag they feel their 


taching the truth of Christ, whether men 


oY whether they will forbear. 
. ng by breathing a spirit of prayer 
Pie, and of unflinching fidelity, would 

®n that He has appeared at h for 


hog 
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and ministers to 
g8, upon a religious 












vuz Eprrorns or Tue INDEPENDENT: ont 
ins: The ill-health of my family presen aie 
erable obstacle to my enterthg 5 age Woods 
office to which I was elected in 
nual Labor Institute, I, two weeks “er at corr” 
‘onation in-the hands of the trustees 


om ti li ours 

by stating the shove 30 ae 

1 Prince street, March 18 1864 —_ = ‘ 
—_——_— — ; 7 ol 

JOHN A. GRAY, Printer) 96. and 92 
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“a t ‘ ‘al 
fur following persons are engaged as speci 

coutributors to the columns of The Independent, 
over their own signatures :—Rev. G. B. Cuezver, 


DD. (C.), Rev. H.W. Bercuer (+), and Mrs. 


stated correspondents of the first ability are en- 


ton, and several other places in our own country. 
—— EE ai 





Ar length, God seems to have caught the wicked 
It was not in the power of all 
the men in the North to develop so earnest a feel- 
ing against slavery and for liberty, as is now finding 
a tengue, and giving itself forth, all over the North 
All that for which we have been counted uncharita- 
ble, by men anxious to be honorable toward the 


We have steadfastly declared that slavery was not, 
and could not be, a local influence, simply because 
A morass may have a 
ocal position, but the malaria which it exhales will 
"1 the whole atmosphere, and be wafted by the 
Slavery is felt in every 
It has deadened the public 
It has suppressed every generous 
except when cautiously 
arded, and limited to whites. It has taught 
ir young men to use all the specious reasonings 
hat monarchists, the world over, employ in defense 
There has not been, from the days 


pur, a plea for injustice, a sophistry in favor of the 


That outright expression of 


The priests 
iid not touch the thirty pieces, which the 
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THE TYRANT’S DOOM. 
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From Engedi they divided, Saul to the court, Da- 
vid to the desert. 4 

Now Samuel is no more, and Israel mourns the 
pilot of a hundred storms through more than half a 
century—the storms of Israel’s equinox, between 
the republic and the monarchy. 

For Israel, he has lived and labored fourscore 
years, with absorbing devotion. But ah! the blood 
of the house of Ithamar is scarce done smoking 
upon the gory mountains by Jebusi; the ark lies 
sequestered at Kirjath-Jearim; the anointed heir of 
the kingdom is a refugee in the desert, and the 
tyrant king driving madly on to the battle-field of 
gloomy Gilboa. 

At such a lowering moment, the pilot is suddenly 
stricken from the deck, and the ship abandoned, 
apparently, to the tempest. 

Yet Samuel may meet his hour without a tremor. 

Out of the present chaos, he knows full well, a 
new and majestic development shall spring. Its 
foundations are laid, the grand dutlines adjusted, 
and his mature directions, in writing, have been 
deposited with David. 
His work is done; and, seeing the promise afar 
off, confessing himself a foreigner and pilgrim, 
seeking his fatherland, he falls asleep. Eo 
His dying eye is lit with the splendors of a city 
which hath foundations: no earthly city—no Jeru- 
salem below. Moriah is yet the threshing-floor of 
the idolater; and Zion the fortress of the worship- 
ers of fire. But to a heavenly fatherland, to Je- 
rusalem above, mother of us all, is his dying gaze 
directed, in the sublime faith of a glorious resurrec- 
tion. And well may we imagine we hear his dying 
lips murmur faintly the accents of a lay of David's 
lyre : 





“As for me, I will behold thy face in righteousness; 

I shall be satisfied, when I awake, in thy likeness.” 

Meanwhile, David, enriched by marriage with 
Abigail, after a second meeting with Saul like that 
in Engedi, visits, with increased retinue, the court 
of Gath; and receives from Achish the city of 
Ziklag. 

A year and a half he turned his arms against the 
southern part of Philistiaand Amalek. In this, he 
did not, as some represent, return evil for good; for 
these districts were separate from the principality 
of Achish. 





South is determined to clutch again the price 
to the North for allowing slave States to come 


Ve have, in every form, protested against com- 
mises, and declared that the two parties to com- 
ises, such as have played so important a part 


Still, in allowing Achish to believe that he was 
fighting against Israel, David was guilty of a derelic- 
tion of truth, which the custom of his times, and 
the morality of war, may account for, but not 
excuse. The conscience of the ‘world had not, in 
his day, been quickened as it has since been by the 
Bible, to perceive that it is wrong to lic, even for a 
good end. David then sinned, but did not probably 
suppose himself to be sinning. 

And now the storm of war, long gathering be- 
tween Israel and Philistia, bursts. The Philistine 
host moves northward into the heart of Palestine, 
and pitches in Shunem, on the great Esdraelon plain. 
David, happily rejected by the jealousy of the five 
lords, returns to avenge the sack of Ziklag, while 
Saul encamps on Mount Gilboa. 

No longer Saul the dauntless, of earlier, better 
days; but Saul the foreboding, despairing, rushing 
on his fate. In the first stages of his transgression, 
it had been said te him by Samuel: 


“Disobedience is as the sin of witchcraft.” 


Little as he dreamed it, there was in that disobedient 
frame of mind, the germ of what would be capable 
of witchcraft, or any other capital crime under the 
divine law. 

Tn the earlier periods of his reign, he had shown 
zeal for that law, by exterminating those that dealt 








with familiar spirits. 


‘ompromises are demoralizing and utterly fal- 











Sut now, the true Oracte is silent. God answers 
him no more; neither by dreams, nor by Urim, nor 
by prophets. Hence, the final development of 
apostasy. 

“Seek me a woman that hath a familiar spirit, 
that I may go to her, and inquire of her.” 

“Behold,” answer the ready courtiers, “there is 
a woman that hath a familiar spirit at Ex-Dor.” 

Thither, by night, in the gloomy glens of the 
mountains pf Issachar, the muffled monarch hastens 
stealthily. 

“T pray thee, divine unto me by the familiar spi- 
rit, and bring me him up, whom I shall name unto 
thee!” 

“Behold,” answers the Pythoness, “ thou knowest 
what Saul hath done,” (the monarch starts ;) 
“wherefore, then, layest thou a snare for my life?” 

“As the Lord liveth, there shall no punishment 
happen unto thee for this thing,” he replies. 

“Whom shall I bring up unto thee *” 

‘“ Bring me up Samuel!” 

And there is silence through that dusky cavern. 
That silence is broken by a shriek. With the sha- 
dowy specter has come the clear vision of her guest’s 
true dignity. 

“Why hast thou deceived me?” she cries, gazing 
in terror upon the dreaded exterminator of her 
class ; “for thou art Savi!” 

“Be not afraid!” exclaims the king, trembling 
with uncontrollable eagerness. “ What sawest thou ?” 

“T saw the Elohim, ascending out of the carth!” 

“What form is he of?” 

“An old man cometh up, and he is clothed with a 
mantle,” ' 

And Saul perceived that it was Samuel. Himself 
partially a seer, and thrown, in repeated instances, 
into the abnormal state, he now becomes capable of 
the higher vision. 

“Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me up?” 
demands Samuel. 

“Tam sore distressed; for the Philistines make 
war upon me, and God is departed from me, and an- 
swereth me no more, neither by prophets, nor by 
dreams; therefore, J have called thee, that thou 
mayest make known unto me what I shall do!” 

“ And wherefore,” answers the shade, “ dost thou 
ask of me, seeing the Lord is departed from thee, and 
is become thine enemy?” And the dread messenger 
gags on to announce his impending doom, closing 
with the fatal words : 

“To-morrow shalt thou, and thy sons, be with 
me!” 

And, as if smitten by lightning, the king falls 
dead, in appearance, on the earth. 

Nor was it but by the combined exertions of the 
priestess and the royal escort, that the unhappy 
Sovereign was forced to rise, and eat food — which 
he had not tasted for twenty-four hours. 

* '  * * * 

From Gilboa’s height he leads that army, which 

has been his pride: but it is to see ft broken and 






Jonathan, the heir, lies bleeding and gasping—as he 
finds himself sore wounded of the archers and hears 
the shouts of the pursuers on his track; the dark- 
ness of despair closes over his soul. “Draw thy 
sword, and thrust me through!” he cries to his 
armor-bearer. But the faithful page refuses, shud- 
dering. 

As a last resort, placing the hilt of his sword on 
the earth, he casts himself upon its glittering point; 
and ‘the tragedy is ended. 

The course oftdevelopment is complete. Disobe- 
dience and suicide are but the extremes of one 
single act of apostasy from God. 

And Saul and Samuel were together. Samuel the 
prophet; Saul the suicide. 

Samuel's body lay embalmed where Israel had 
deposited it: Saul’s corse lay stark and stiff on Gil- 
boa’s gory height, or hung, a ghastly trophy, nailed 
on the walls of Beth Shan. 

Their spirits met, and Samuel's word was ful- 
filled: “To-morrow thou and thy sons shall be 
WITH Mr.” 

Nor is there aught here to invalidate the great 
doctrine of future retributions. 

The distinction between the holy and the unholy, 
is not of mere locality. Even among celestial orders, 
we read of those who are leagued in opposition to 
the divine government. of 

So on earth, men walk the same street, eat bread 
at the same table, who inhabit different worlds, 
spiritually. 

A few thousand souls are confined in the circuit 
of the city of New-York. Bonds of material incar- 
ceration condense them into closest proximity. 
Local condensation of spirit reaches there its maxi- 
mum. But, by nearing each other in space, do they 
near each other morally ? 

There are places in that city, where, in the lan- 
guage of a powerful writer, “ the y ery atmosphere 
is purified and brightened by the incessant flashing 
of the clectricity of intellect, and a boundless hori- 
zon of sympathies and affections, spreading above 
the dwelling-places of many glorious spirits, remind- 
ing them always of their heavenly origin, and sane- 
tifying this beautiful earth and material life to God, 
and to each other.” But in that same city, which, 
however great, is but a point on the world’s round 
sides, “could we read the secret history of fashion- 
able life, we should encounter such a record of broken 
hearts, broken faith, brokem vows, and violated 
honor, as would make the soul recoil in horror and 
amazement. We should find that all this brilliant 
and dazzling display of wealth, and beauty, and taste, 
and refinement, was but the fantastic masque of a 
wide-yawning domestic hell.” And there are also 
‘squalid huts piled one upon another, without space 
for breath, or for a sunbeam to flash between, in 
whose dark, floorless cellars, where blight and mil- 
dew ooze from the very walla, andthe air is cold 
and dead as in a charnel-house, are crowded more 
than two hundred and fifty thousand souls.” 

Yet, in that same city, comparatively but a point 
in space—less than a mustard-shell—there are holy 
souls, praying; heavenly souls, whereit Jesus 
reigns. And there be happy families, “whose God 
is the Lord.” And “here, at our very fect, springs 
up into the air a lofty steeple, stately as a palm, 
graceful as an exhalation.” And in many a humble 
sanctuary, incense and a pure offering to God greet 
the carly Sabbath dawn. 

Ifeaven and hell, then, depend not wholly on lo- 
cality. The more you crowd and crush together 
morally antagonistic minds, the more fearful their 
recoil—the more wide and impassable yawns the 
ghastly gulf between! 

So it must be, owt of life. Let the spirits of the 
departed walk the carth unseen, and be locally as 
near as in life, the moral divergence will be as 
marked, or more so, than before. 

Saul and Samuel, intrusted with the working out 
of the great problem of Israel's government, and of 
their own life’s problem, discovered a hidden moral 
antagonism. They diverged steadily and increasingly 
to the last. And unless death repeal all laws, they 
went on diverging after, as before, and will continue 
to diverge for ever. If Saul’s act of suicide could 
change his course from sin to holiness, then let us 
preach suicide as the sacrificial faith ; since Christ's 
atoning blood can but do this. And by such a gos- 
pel, the purest philanthropy would provide for the 
poor, the criminal, the heart-broken, institutions 
where the suicidal baptism should be made sure and 
easy. 

But no! Saul was, before death, moving put into 
blackness and darkness with the velocity of a comet, 
and the momentum of a wandering star. 

What should stop his disastrous flight? He must 
move on; and his portion will be the blackness of 
darkness for ever. 
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Our own Correspondence. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Enetanxp, March 8, 1854. 
THE WAR.—THE CHURCHES MILITANT. 

Lorp Ractay, the British commander-in-chief, at 
Paris, to confer with the military authorities there— 
Sir Baldwin Walker, the able administrator of the 
British navy, in the same city, on the same mission, for 
coneerted action—the great Baltic fleet rapidly com- 
pleting, the bold and enterprising Sir C. Napier in 
chief comniand with an able second—troops departing 
in high spirits, amidst the enthusiastic cheering of the 
people—{these troops were not ten but thirty thou- 
sand, being more than double the number @ith which 
Wellington commenced in Portugal the great Penin- 
sular war)—large votes for the army, navy, and 
ordnance proposed and rapidly carried through the 
House of Commons—supplementary estimates an- 
nounced—the annual financial statement to be made 
two days henee, a month earlier than usual—the rapid 
manning of the ships—the successful reeruiting for the 
regiments—the proposed addition to the militia force, 
raising it to 160,000 men, are among the facta which 
indicate the gravity of the situation and the serious 
crisis in European affairs. 

It would argue boldness, even to rashneas, to pro- 
nounce an opinion as to the final character of the 
struggle entered upon. But it is clear to a certain 
point what the allies intend. The significant intima- 
tions of the probable union of the flags of Trance and 
Austria in a common cause, made by the MMoniteur, 
and the inferenees therefrom, were noticed last week. 
This probably is now accounted a certainty. Despots 
are to band against a despot, and these are to be the 
allies of the British government. It is an ominous 
conjunciure. It may, and probably will, bring the 
war to a speedier issue; and war not being to be 
averted, this is now the great object of the western 
powers, Butif it means the repulse of the Cossack 
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esty, and, aided by the well-intentioned members of he was retailing with 
the British government, the young Emperor of Austria 
should discover wherein true glory lies, and aspire to 
be the ruler of a free people. 

It is a singular, and on many accounts, noteworthy 
fact, that one British paper, and only one, has all 
along asserted, that the Emperor Joseph would, despite 
all appearances, be against Russia. This paper is the 
only Catholic journal published in England, and it was 
established by a zealous ultramontane French Catholic 
four yearssinee. The Catholic Standard has evidently 
been en rapport with those felt-shod and soft-spoken 
spiritual personages who haunt the chambers of princes. 
This paper has certainly given correct intelligence in re- 
spect to the intentions of the Austrian government, and 
in doing so has rested on religious rather than on po- 
litieal ground. ‘The Church,” as well as politicians 
and diplomatists, has had a voice and influence in the 
discussion and decision. The true Church, the Holy 
Catholie Church, as against the orthodox Church, is 
with the infidel Turk, and the heretic Protestant, 
against the Muscovite Czar, the God on earth of the 
Russo-Greek Church. ‘Our Lord God the Pope,” en- 
throned on the altar at St. Peter's, trembles for his 
supremacy, and his armies move armies to the repulse. 
In this view, an extract or two from the Catholic Stand- 
ard will be read with interest, as throwing a degree 
of light upon some subterranean parts of this Eastern 
movement; it was generally believed and asserted 
that the Emperor would be with the Czar, either ac- 
tively or by an assisting neutrality : 

“We, having what certainly looked like good au- 
thority on the point, unhesitatingly declared our con- 
viction that these scandalous calumnies were the pro- 
duce of feelings that are generally symbolized by 
Exeter Hall and Capel-court, (Wall street,) and ‘that, 
when the hour of action came, the white uniform of 
Austria would be found intermingled with fhe blue of 
France and the searlet of England, in defense, not 
of Islamism, for that is not the question at present in 
issue, but of the balance of European power and of the 
independence and security of central and western 
Europe against the infamous designs of the northern 
despot and his barbarous hordes. We added that that 
Catholicity, which has provoked much of the abuse 
that has been lavished by the pseudo-conservative 
journals upon Austria, would, if we were not mistaken, 
be one of the principal motives for the young Em- 
peror’s siding with France and Great Britain on the 
eastern question. We did not express these opinions 
at random.” 


general among the Greeks, has marked 


sums up the result of his ezaminations: 


of human things. 


but the name. 


tion but their long bea: 


the waters of some miraculous fountain. 


disgusted at the profanation.” 


submission to Rome. 


which may be hoped for in this contest. 


destroy towns and villages. 


of neutrals, and to protect commerce. 


It is then asserted that the powers are in league 
not only to repel Russia, but “to maintain the cause of 
order on the Continent.” With respect to the part to 
be performed by Prussia and Austria, and to the ma- 
chinations of Russo-Greek conspirators, it is said: 


be distracted and corrupted. 


as at the present 


“It is not probable that Prussia or Austria will 
march troops across the Danube. Their assistance will 
be amply required in the rear of the Russian lines, and 
in crushing the Greek insurrection which King Otho, 
as the miserable instrument of Russia, has excited in 
Albania and Thessaly, and is endeavoring to excite in 
Zante and Cephalonia. This charge against the King 
of Greece has been denied; and even Ministers of the 
Crown, who know better, affect to disbelieve it. The fact 
is so, however; and we suspect King Otho hasxreecived 
from Paris a hint something shailar to one given at 
Dresden and Munich, where Russian influence is para- 
mount, that his crown is of modern make, and that, if 
he wish to wear it long, he had better confine his at- 
tention to the internal affairs of his own territory.” 


the whole has been subscribed. 


world in May. 


We have then a strange allocation of names, and a 
manifestation of the deadly hostility to constitutional 
freedom, which pervades the Catholie or 
mind: 


the shares are at a premium. 


priestly 








“Neither the King of Greece, nor Louis Kossuth, | 
nor Joseph Mazzini, must be permitted with impunity penn 
to succor Russia, as they intend and are expected— | 

doubtless for a good consideration—to do. It is well | 


associations. 


The King of Sardinia is at Genoa. 


garian, Italian, French, and Ionian insurrection as his | 
chief auxiliary in his conflict with all the great | 
powers of Europe—so frequently, yet strangely, do 
extremes meet. The despot fraternizes with the de 
mocrat, and the anarchist shakes hand with the auto- 
erat, when both aim at sinister purposes.” 


of ‘the new Waldensian church. 


been appropriated to Catholie worship. 


lhe artiele quoted ends with an intimation, given in 





emphatic italics, and a suggestion full of practical wis- 


dom: 


of God himself. 


“As the Czar has set the mischief in motion, man- 
kind will applaud the resolution attributed to the 
Emperor Napoleon of making the aggressor pay the ex 
penses of the war—as far, at least, as France aud 
Tarkey are concerned—and of insisting upon good se 
eurity against future disturbance of the public peace. 
If Austria and Prussia were wise, they would jgin the 
western powers and reconstitute the kingdom of 
Poland. This done, and the Crimea restored to Turkey, 
with, of course, the unreserved opening of the Darda- 
nelles and the Euxine to the ships of all nations except 
Russia, Europe would be saved from Muscovite aggres- 
sion for a century at least. At all events, her per- 
nicious power must now be curtailed. She has inflicted 
enormous mischief upon society and must pay the 
penalty.” 


| favor of some other site. 
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sroadway Tabernacle. 
meeting 


: -™ British press. 
But notwithstanding the prodigious preparations in awh 


France and England, and despite the great and per- 
involved, there is among _intel- 
ligent persons distrust of the great powers, that is, 
of those who represent them. It is believed that there 
are members of the British cabinet who would fear 
beating the Russian too much, and seize the first oc- 
easion to Jet him off easily. This was the policy of the 
first parliamentary generals in their contest with 
Charles I.; it prolonged a war, which might have been 
ended at Edge Hill. But more than this: it-created 
Cromwell and the Indep@dents. 
In accordance with the views expressed above, the 
Catholic Standard, in a series of papers, is exhibiting 
the corruption and degradation of the “so-called 
Oriental Church,” and cites largely from travelers in 
the East, and writers on the Greek Church. Its uni- 
versality is treated as a fiction, and its once renowned 
and powerful patriarchates—Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Constantinople—are spoken of as having a 
solemn sound, but nothing more. The testimony 
of the accomplished Orientalist and traveler, M. 
Eugéné Boré, as of the highest authority, is given ; and 
portiors of it are indeed painfully interesting, as de- 
seriptive of the deep degradation into which the 
“Greek Church” has fallen. E. Boré took a lively in- 
terest in religious matters, though officially designated 
to the East by the French Minister of Instruction, and 
by the Academy of Inscriptions. He spent ten years 
mostly in the great cities of the East. Here is a 
sketch from the shores of the Black Sea : 
“They gave us for a lodging the house of the bishop, 
who, finding a ay in Srarentinnghe | oe 
me weeks in the year a 

ey : Dr cen tenabees by his on, a pe a 
man brutalized by the perpetual intoxication in which 
he lives. He conducted us to two chapels, if one may 
call by this name two dark and damp chambers, where 
was an altar disfigured by miserable paintings......{n 
crossing the street, we saw another man wearing a 
beard and hair of immense length. He raised him-elf 
from the door of the tavern, where he was seated smok- 
ing, and saluted us. ‘This is my colleague, said our 
guide: we blushed for this second minister of the 
Lord. Poor Christians! it isa merit in you to preserve 
any principle of morality at all, under such spiritual 
guides as these ; while the contempt of the Turks which 
they draw down upon, your heads, is but the expiation 
and the consequence of their own faithlessness. 
At the ancient Heraclea a Greek priest waited on 
M. Boré, who hoped to receive assistance from him in 
deciphering inseriptions : 

se sadly disconcerted our hopes, by telling us 
‘haber — 4 lately raised to tha peastnent 2 i; shat 
his original trade was « goldsmith; aud that his 


nental 


manent interests 


come, 


liberty 


pointed, and decisive. 
great conservator of Europe! 
Christians. 


cordially cooperating. 
— 7 
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AGAINST BLAVERY. 


ita humanity stirred to the bottom. 


this exciting case are, briefly, the following : 
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routed. And, as the rush and shock of battle comes 
—as he sees his bravest falling or ying as 
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The Crystal Palace Company met, and received a 
report this week. The vast expenditure was satisfac 
torily accounted for; despite the obstacles which the 
severe winter has preseuted, and the enlargement of 
the design, it is hoped to complete this wonder of the 
An extract from the financial part of 
the report will suggest the magnitude of the scheme. 
Nearly £700,000 sterling have been expended, and au 
additional capital of £250,000 is to be raised; amd yet 
The direetors have 
agreed to pay fifteen thousand dollars a year rent, for 
eighty years, for Dulwich Wood, to supplement their 
gardepvs, and to preveut disagreeable or discordant 


His visit was 
known that the Czar counts upoff a simultaneous Iun- | preceded by a triumph of the Jesuits, who by persist- 
ent efforts have sueceeded in stopping the completion 
The successful plea 
appears to have been, that the building had previously 
It was into 
|lerable that a church which had been dedicated to 
“the Mother of Gog” should be devoted to the worship 
The well-informed correspondent of 
the Christian Times gives a circumstantial account of 
the erooked ways, and the powerful instruments by 
which the Jesuits accomplished their purpose. 
| permission, though withdrawn, will be reiecorded in 
Two letters addressed to the 
British Consul at Rome, by Mr. John Dunean, detail 
abominable outrages inflicted upon him, and a fellow 
traveler, who was aninvalid. The possession of two Ita- 
lian Bibles appears to have constituted the offense. These 
lettera, in the News of 2d March, should come under 
the special notice of the advocates of civil and religious 
liberty all over the world, who recently met at the 
A paragraph deseribing that 
aud its objects, has gone the rounds of the 
It isa great and noble movement, but 
ouly those Americans who have traveled in Conti 
; Europe can fully estimate the greatness of 
the design, and the enormous difficulties to be over-g 

Ifthe American mind and the American go- 
vernment can be thoroughly engaged to this work, and 
to a resolution to accomplish it, then will America do 
more for the old world than has been or ean be ac- 
complished by the convulsive efforts of revolution. 
Priests and despots will be startled and outraged by 
the audacity of the demand; but let them be made 
familiar with the idea by American teaching, and be 
compelled te learn the lesson of civil and religious 


The French Emperor's address to the Senate, de- 
livered yesterday, has been received. It is clear, 
This man has now assumed 
the position hitherto conceded to the Czar; he is the 
He will maintain the 
rights of Turkey; he will also be the patron of the 
l Having reference to the Bourbonists and 
their objection, he affirms that France is more inter- 
ested in the question than England, with whom he is 
AGRICOLA. 


HUMANITY TRIUMPHANT.—MILWAUKEE'S SOLEMN PROTEST 


A creat wave of excitement has just rolled over our 
city.. The public heart has had the deep fountain of 
Never since the 
founding of our city has there been such a deep and 
wide-spread expression of indignation as was caused 
by the arrest of Joshua Glover, a colored resident of 
Racine county. The cireumstances connected with 


On the night of the 10th inst, Glover was arrested, 
near Racine, on a warrant of Judge Miller, of 
the United States Court, by Deputy Sheriff Cotten, 
both of this city, He was claimed by B. 8. Garland, 
His shanty was entered 
about.8 o'clock in the evening, by Garland, in compa- 
ny with Deputy Marshal Carney, of Racine, and others. 
While sitting in his chair, a revolver was placed to 
his head by Garland, and the moment he raised his 
hand to push it away, Carney, with heavy club, 
struck him on the head and isstantly felled him to the 
floor. This club is now in the possession of the friends 
of freedom at Racine. It is a true and eloquent 
witness to the barbarity of those who made the ar- 


They immediately fettered and gagged their bleed- 


rofit to his flock, in the very 
porch of the chureh ! his first salutation was to effer 
me a glass of it.....The viee of drunkenness, s0 

en ‘ em with 
visible signs of degeadation, whieh at first we erro- 
neously attributed to their state of slavery.” 


After a tour, includimg Bithynia, Paphlagonia, Pon- 
tas, Cappadocia, and Lesser Armenia, M. Boré thus 


“In all these countries, the Greeks seem only to 
vegetate, like a deplorable menument of the instability 
i They live exposed to the contempt 

and persecutions of the Turks; and what is still more 
afflicting, they have preserved nothing of Christianity 
With what bitterness of heart have we 

not groaned over the state of their clergy—if we may 
honor with this name married men, as ignorant as their 
flock, since they do not even comprehend the prayers 
of the liturgy; and they present no mark of distine- 
. We have seen them selling 

prayers to Turkish women, who came secretly to drink 


We have 


also seen examples of divorces iniquitously authorized 
by bishops, for a sum of money. Rendered vile by such 
abuses, the clergy have become degraded to the out 
level; while the little respect which the people pub- 
licly show for them, is a visible proof of it. We have 
seen them selling brandy at the door of their church, 
and thus converting the sanctuary into a tavern—and 
this, too, before the eyes of the Turks, who were justly 


All this, the writer in the S'andard argues, is the na- 
tural result of alienation from the Catholic Church: it 
is the weakness of error and schism; the remedy is 


While mourning over the dark malignity of this re- 
ligious war, the friends of peace may find some little 
comfort in the ameliorations of the miseries of war 
Their prinei- 
ples, identified with the advancement of humanity, 
have not been inoperative; the soldier—at least the 
British soldier and sailor—have been more humanized 
and cared for; there will be no lack of food, clothing, 
or medicine; they will not war upon populations, or 
The British ministry is 
laboring to prevent injury to private persons, and 
to prevent the legalized piracy, by which merchants 
and traders have heretofore been plundered. They 
are also desirous to extend as far as possible the rights 
The arts of 
peace and the duties of religion and humanity, it i 
hoped, will not be interrupted, nor the national mind 
Never were 50 any 
reforms advocated, and social ameliorations promoted 
Last week, one of the London socie- 
ties for promoting the improvement of the dwellings 
of working-men met. The governor of the Bank of 
England wasa speaker, and fully recognized the claims 
of the class whose interests they sought to promote. 
It was resolved to raise half a million dollars. 


Nearly 


The 








frosty night, and inearcerated him in our county jail 
on Saturday morning, the 11th inst, Daring the fore- 
noon the faet came owt that our eounty officers and 
prison had been pressed into the service of the slave 
power. Through the bold and indefatigable efforts of 
Mr. Booth, of the Free Democrat, the facte connected 
with Glover's arrest and imprisonment spread through 
the city like wildfire. The greut and true heart of 
humanity began te beat quick and strong. Our eiti 
zens, as in the dayeof the Revobation, were seen mareh- 
ing in quick-step to the music of owr liberty-going bela. 
Merchants and mechanics, Jawyers and doctors, assem- 
bled in @ wast multitude about the jail, and im front 
of the court-house. That “storm from the people,” 
which Henry Ward Beecher says must come, seemed 
to have suddenly burst upon us, and was “ rolling like 
thunder in the mountains.” An immense meeting was 
then organized in the court-house square, and the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolations were adepted by ae 
clamatioa : 


“Whereas, a writ of habess eorpus has been issued 
by Judge Jenkins to Sheriff Page and Deputy Marshal 
Cotton, commandmg them, in the name of the State, 
to bring the prisoner before him, and show cause why 
the prisoner should not be released, which writ has 
not yet been obeyed, therefore, 


“Resolved, As citizens of Milwaukee, that every persom 
has an indefeasible right to a fair and impartial trial by 
jury on all questions involving personal liberty. 
“Resolved, That the writ of habeas corpus is the gr eat 
defense of freedom, and that we demand for this pri 
soner, as well as for our own protection, thet this sa- 
ered writ shall be obeyed. 

“Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to etand by this 
prisoner, and do our utmost to secure him a fair and 
impartial trial by jury.” 

Soon after the adjournment of the meeting, a dele- 
gation of nearly one hundred citizens arrived from Ra- 
cine, As soon as they landed, they marched in a solid 
body to the jail. About this time a committee, who 
had been appointed to wait on Judge Miller, returned 
and made their report. This was in substance, that 
the Judge had instrueted the United States Marshal 
and his Deputies to pay no regard to the writ of ha- 
This 


beas corpus. announcement, together with the 


determined spirit manifested by so many of the first 
citizens of Racine gr atly intensified the feeling of in 
dignation. The result was, that without any precon 
certed plan, or any anticipation of the kind by th 


great majority of those present, by one impulse, and 


one heavy surge, the outer jail-door was broken in 








and then the inner, and in less than fifteen minutes 
from the time the firat movement was made tlie hatless 
Glover was brought forth, amid the enthusiastié shouts 
of the multitude. He 


was literally handed into a 


two-horse buggy, and driven at ful 


epeed out of the 
city amid the cheers of the spectators 

It was a boid movement—one that will be earnestly 
commended by inany,and severely reprobated by ot hera, 
In this city a large majority of our citizens rejoice in bis 
rescue. While they would not. ju«tify uw violence in 
the proper sense of this term, and while they would 
have advised a more patient and persevering endea- 
vor to have rescued the poor captive in some other 
way if possible, yet they are glad that, in obedience 
to the Mosaic statute, he was not delivered up to his 
This is the feeling of those who 
would be the first to yield implicit obedience to all 
RIGHTEOUS LAWS, and the first to peril their lives in the 


assumed master. 





enforcement of such laws. But there were aggravating 
features conneeted with this case whicli made a resist- 
less appeal to every principle and impulse that is truly 
human in the heart of man. 

1. Poor Glover had been brutally treated by those 
who arrested him. Some of our beat citivens had seen 
him in the jail, with his shirt literally stiffened with 
his own blood. Without any provocation, without 
attempting to injure his assailants, he had been smit- 
ten down by the hand of violence. This was no ro 
mantic tale of the bondman’s wrong and sufferings. 
They 


saw the victim who had been beaten and gashed on 


It was a heart-moving reality before their eyes. 


our own free soil, for no other crime than yielding to 
that noblest impulse of humanity—a desire to be free 

Now, no man, in whose heart there is one spark of 
genuine humanity, eould have gazed upon such a 
shameful spectacle without having his soul stirred to 
ite deepest depths of sensibility. 

2. Every attempt to rescue Glover by any process 
known to the laws of our State had been overruled 
by the United States Judge. Through his advice the 
writ of habeas corpus, the freeman’s great bulwark of 
defense, had been disregarded. In short, all State aw- 
thority was set at defiance. The jail which the people 
had erected with their own money, aud for their own 
protection, must be pressed into the service of the 
slave power, while the freemen of Wisconsin were de- 
nied every legal process of their own enacting, by 
which they could determine the question whether a 
resident of their own State had been justly or unjust- 
ly imprisoned in this summary and inbuman manner 
This was one of the features of the case which stirred 
men’s blood. If the North had indeed been reduced 
to such a condition of degradation, they felt that 
their own and their children’s liberties were in peril 


3. They did not dare to leave him in the jail for 
nearly forty-eight hours. 
men who had shown such profound sympathy for the 
oppressor, and so little pity for bleeding manhood 
They were justly apprehensive that the same adroit 
ness which had evaded the writ of habeas corpus—the 
body-guard of freedom—would also elude the vigi- 
lance of its friends. And, fearing that the sentinels of 
humanity would be decoyed in some way, and the 
helpless victim clandestinely borne away, they were 
in haste for the rescue. 

4. The Nebraska iniquity had raised the public mind 
to that pitch of excitement which prepared them for 
this bold movement. The immense congregation of 
clear-minded men who assembled there were urged on 
under the conviction that the North had been be- 
trayed; that the South had broken her plighted faith, 
and had been the first to trample upon the solemn 
compromises between the two sections of the confede- 
racy. Those who had reluctantly acquiesced in the 
compromise of 1850 felt that the aggressions of the 
South upon freedom had now passed all the bouods of 
endurance. And, under the impulse of the moment, 
the conviction was deep and strong that the faithless- 
ness of the slave power had absolved Wisconsin from 

ther obligation. ‘ 
aon he A sentiments which influenced the pub- 
lie mind, and moved it as mightily = the tempest 
rocks the mountain oaka It was the resistless impulse 
of the moment, the impetuous out-pouring of all the 
humane sympathies of the soul, like the breaking 
for'h of mighty waters. It was an hour when men 
felt that there was a niGhER Law which must be obeyed. 
And, true to an irrepressible instinet of humanity, the 
“Vor Populi” was executed in the liberation of the 
captive, amid loud and general exultatfon. “If this 
be treason,” in the language of Patrick Herry, let the 
authors of the Nebraska treachery thank themselves 
for it. History will decide whether the U. 8. Judge 
or the citizens of Wisconsin acted most in accordance 
with that unalterable law of right which governed the 
noble spirits of '76. If the liberation of Glover, in 
the circumstances, was a mere act of mob violence, 


They were suspicious of 
















‘how shiall we classify the conduct of those men who 
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FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 
PROTESTANTISM IN TURKEY. 

Tue English Romanizers will not let Dr. Gobat and 
the English bishopric in Jerusalem alone. They are 
true to their Church principle of placing prelacy above 
Chnistianity, of whatever character that episcopacy 
may be, whether Greek or Latin. Bishop Wilberforce 
has been prompted to write to Lord Aberdeen in order 
to elicit from him a statement to the effect that it was 
understood at the formation of the bishopric no inter- 
ference with the Greek or other ecclesiastical authori- 
ties was to take place. It is admitted that the then 
Rev. Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Howley, whose 
private chaplain, now Archdeacon Harrison, was a de- 
cided Romanizer, and the personal friend of Dr. Pusey, 
did seek to tie up the hands of the Bishop as much as 
possible. But now it is assumed that Bishop Gobat 
breaks faith and outrages Church principles if he assists 
in giving evangelical instruction to any who need it, if 
they are not Protestants by birth. The “ Church prin- 
ciple” being, that the Greek bishop, or Latin, as it may 
be, has a divine right to the souls of men, and to ex- 
elusive traffic in them! The Turkish ambassador, who 
is a member of the Greek Church, has also permitted 
himself to be drawn into the controversy, in a manner 
very ill-advised, having respeet to time and cireum- 
stanee. The following letter bears the signature of a 
member of the embassy, and undoubtedly has the 
sanction of the ambassador : 

‘Sma: Having hoticed in the morning papers several 
letters relative to Bishop Gobat and the protest, I shall 
feel obliged if you can find space fora few remarks, 
which, as a member of the Greek Church, and a na- 
tive of Syria, I wish to offer on the subject, 

“Bishop Gobat ought to have known That the 
British government, acting in unison with his own, had 
given assurances to my government, through its am- 
bassador, Lord de Redcliffe, when he asked for the ne- 
ceseary firman, ‘that no interference with the authori- 
ties of the Eastern Church was contemplated, and that 
Bishop Alexander “had strict injunctions from his ec- 
clesiastical superior, that he was not to meddle with 
the religious concerns either of the Mohammedan or 
Christian subjects of the Porte, and that he was not to 
attempt to make proselytes to the Church of England 


from eithér of these classes.” ’ . 
“T leave it for the public to judge if these were con- 


. ditions acknowledged to be binding in order to obtain 


the establishing of the bishopric, whether any indi- 
vidual bishop can hold himself conscientiously free 
from their obligation. ‘ 

“T am pleased to see that many in England are anx 
ious to do good to my countrymen. I beg to state my 
humble opinion that the schoolmaster must precede 
the missionary, and, in order to effect any real im- 
provement the ground must be tilled before you sow 
thaseed. If a number of Protestant schools were es- 
tablished, the people would gladly avail themselves of 
this means of instruction for their children, and thus, 
by degrees they would become adapted to receive that 
of a religious nature, and be in a better position to ap- 
preciate it. 

“Tf, however, they adopt the plan of going at once 
and preaching to them that their Church is erroneous, 
and that they are heretics, the priests will probably, in 
their own defense, put their anathema on the churchee, 
forbidding any intercourse whatever with the Protes:- 
ants, asthe Roman Catholics of Mount Lebanon did 
some years ago. 

“Tremain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ Hapers Risk ALLAu. 

“18 Cambridge square, Hyde park.” 


The English bishopric in Jerusalem may be an 
anomalous and ill considered institution, and be tram- 
meled with incompatible conditions; but that Dr. 
Gobat should deny instruction to his neighbors, or 
shut the doors of his church in their face, is more 
than even the Sultan stipulated for. 

In pleasing contrast with this, and with the general 
mass of correspondence from Constantinople, is the fol- 
lowing from a recent letter addressed to the London 
Ohristian Times : 


“The spread of Bible truth has been such in Turkey 
for the last twenty years, that it is impossible for me 
to believe that God is now about to give his work up 
to the destroyer. A ap te Christian traveler 


from Engtand, receutly put the question to the Ameri- 
can missionaries here, whether the statement made by 


Mr. Layard in Parliament, that there are more than 
forty towns and villages in Turkey in which are Pro- 
testant congregations, is strictly true? This led to the 
writing down of a list of names of places, and the 
eheering fact was established, that in more than fifty 
towns and villages in this empire, there are Protestant 
assemblies for divine worship on aeuy Lord’s day ! 
The largest of these congregations is that at Aintab, 
about three days N.E. from Aleppo, where there are 
more than 700 Protestanta, and the smallest may per- 
haps not number more than three or four souls. But 
yet, in all these different places, the word of God has 
entered, and some souls are found who, we may hope, 
are his spiritual worshipers. And besides these, who 
have openly avowed themselves as Protestants, risking 
all the consequences, there are known to be thousands 
among the Armenians, in the capital and throughout 
the interior of Turkey, who are really Protestant in 
sentiment, though not yet sufficiently moved by reli- 
gious truth to impel them to take an open etand for the 
Gospel before the world. Now, may we not reasona- 
bly hope that ali this preparation is to be fullowed by 
a glorious completion? Twenty-five years ago, not a 
single Protestant could be found among all the natives 
of this land, and Protestantism was either wholly un- 
known, or, where known at all, it was considered as 
synonymous with infidelity and atheism. And, alas! 
the careless and worldly lives of most of the few for- 
eign Protestants resident here at that time, gave too 
strong a confirmation to. this original Jesuit calumny. 
In this respect, also, there has been a very pleasing 
change, and we have now serious-minded*Christians 
living here, from England and America, and from vari- 
ous parts-of the Continent, letting their light shine on 
all around. Just look, fora momert, at the following 
comparative siatisties : . 
Number of Protestant clergymen laboring 
in Constantinople and its suburbs in 
do. do. . . 
Number of Protestant sermons preached on 
every Sabbath in different languages, in 
do, . . . . . . . 
do. do. . 
Number of Protestant schools in do. . 1830— 0 
do. do. ' - 1854—14 
“You will understand that these statistics refer to 
Constantinople and its immediate environs alone. In 
the whole Turkish empire, (including Constantinople,) 
there are at the present time not fewer than sixty-five 
Protestant preachers! And I have another pleasing 
and most encouraging fact to state, which is, that al- 
though among these, there are representatives o! seve- 
ral different branches of the Protestant Church, yet so 
far as | know, without at present a single exception, 
they are all laboring harmoniously for one and the 
same great object. For example, at the metropolis 
from which I now write, among the nineteen clergy- 
men mentioned, there are Episcopalians, Presbyteriaus, 
Congregationalists, and Lutherans, and one Walden- 
sian, and yet but one spirit seems to pervade them all; 
and they often come together for prayer and confer- 
ence in regard to the great work in which they are en- 
gaged. I may mention that two of these are chap- 
lains of embassies, namely, the Rev. Mr. Blackstone, 
of the British embassy, a thoroughly evangelical dnd 
liberal-minded man, and the Rev. Mr. Shlottimann, of 
the Prussian legation, whose heart is also deeply inter- 
ested in the work of God in this land.” 


18380— 0 
1854—19 


1830— 0 
1854—26 


The Imperial firmans addressed by the Porte “To 
the Agent of the Protestants,” and to the Greek and 
Armenian Patriarche, as well as to the chief Rabbi of 
the Hebrew community, which are among the docu- 
mente in the blue-book now before Parliament, supply 
further and interesting illustrations of the subject, and 
show that a wide and effectual door is open. The 
American brethren, too, know that there is a more ex- 
cellent way to enlighten nominal Christians, Greek or 
other wise, than the establishment of episcopates. How 
much of this good work, or of freedom to work, is 
owing to the widom and high principle of Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffel It was stated two days since, by 
Lord. Palmerston, that when Lord Stratford was pressed 
to resume the functions of ambassador at Constantino- 
ple in 1846, he etipwlated that he should be free to use 
his official influence to advocate internal reforms, 
and to urge upon the Porte the exercise of an enlight- 
ened toleration. 

CURSING AND CATHOLICTTY. 

The Oxford ‘Anglo-Catholics” have exhibited a 
marked resemblance, in temper as well as love, for the 
doctrines. of “Mother Church of Rome.” A leading 
member of this school, some years since, obtained for 
himself the cognomen of Cursing Palmer, owirg toa 
comprehensive “anathema” which he pronounced in 
print against Protestantism in general, and against the 
Chureh of England, “so far as it was Protestant.” 
This learned and reverend person still remains in the 
Established Chureh. One of his friends and fellow- 
laborers, who obtained much notoriety in Londca by 





Romish practices in \ to cover the charges. The parochial sthools are now 


man Cathelicism, has j 
in curses, After saying ¢ 
London, the Rev. J. ' 


ly mass at Islington, near 


, forme fellow and} 
tutor of Balliol college, Oxford, pene college John 


Wycliffe was master, and iv front of which Cranmer 
and Ridley were burned,) after saying mass this Ox- 


ford pervert proceeded to @ neighborhood in whieh the | , 


Irish reside at Islington, and gave the people a long 
lecture for sending their children to the Protestant 
schools, and having done so, he uttered the following 
denunciation : . 

“We hereby give notice, that if any persons, after 
this our solemn warning, do send their children to the 
Protestant schools, (six schools were here named,) or, 
if they have been already tempted to send them, do 
not instantly remove them, they shall be counted guiity 
of mortal sin; shall be refused all the rites and sacra- 
ments of the Church; at death, the extreme unction 
shall be denied to them, and their bodies, either his or 
hers, refused burial in any cemetery belonging to the 
Church. The curse of God shall rest upon them, body 
and soul, living or dead.” 

Now this is not a wild Irish priest in Galway, but 
one who was a man of quiet manners, and scholarly 
and secluded habits, and sharing in all the refinements 
of the higher and cultivated classes of an English and 
Protestant university. It is passing strange, but true 
and affecting, and full of instruction for Episcopalians, 
that “sound churchmanship,” or “ Anglo-Catholicism,” 
and this spirit of cursing and bitterness, appear to be in- 
separable. Thwarted “authority” always grows impa- 
tient, and “curses” even where the civil powers will 
not strike to give immediate and practical effect to 
the anathema Whose church or synagogue is that 
which curses Italy? A recent letter has the following: 


‘“In this city of Genoa, now that after the purchase 
of the former church sacred to the Gran Madre di Dio, 
both the hammer and the trowel are at work to fash- 
ion it into a Valdese temple, for evangelical Italiane, 
these priests grow literally furious. They do not 
know what best to do or undo; every day a crowd of 
men and women is seen gazing on the pogroms meta- 
hort em of the sacred building, and yet orderly and 
inoffensive. The priests are still more enraged at this 
peaceful attitude, even in a quarter of the town where 
poverty and crime, ignorance and superstition, may be 
supposed to go handin hand. Menaces have been ut- 
tered against the Valdese pastor, his family, and the 
leaders of the dreaded movement, but no body is found 
to chrry them into execution. Since excommunica- 
tions and censures became mere bubbles that burst 
laughingly in the air, no other support remains to 
Popery but material force in the metallic forms of gold, 
silver, iron, and lead. 
wrath are no longer resorted to, all their former wea- 
pons are blunted.” 

FATHER GAVAZZI AT EXETER WALL, 

The evening of the 16th, Exeter Hall was crowded 
with an audience which had met to heara lecture from 
Father Gavazzi, upon Popery in America and England. 
Upon the lecturer ascending the platform, attired in a 
black gown, upon which was embroidered the tricolor 
of Itaiy, the applause was most enthusiastic. He said 
he had lately returned from America, where he left 


*,° . . : t 
several cities under the interdict of Rome; his souve- | 


nir of North America was asad one. The Jesuits were 
the cause. The lecturer then spoke of the acts of 
Rome, and then denounced the various means by which 
Popery was insidiously introduced in Protestant fami- 
lies. Throughout the whole of his lecture he was 
vehemently applauded. 

IRELAND. 

Mr. Sergeant Shee, as the representative of the 
Tenant League, has obtained leave to bring in his bill 
on the tenure of land, the Irish Secretary consenting. 
The government measure will also be reproduced. 
Mr. Shee took occasion to express his belief that the 
Parliament and people of England really desired that 
there should be a good measure of this kind for Ire- 
land. This, surely, will be better than the Ribbon- 


man and his blunderbuss, for which Mr. Mitchel 
avowed his preference in Ofticers No. I. 


IRISH EDUCATIOY, 


Another attempt is being made to undermine the 
excellent system established in Ireland. Remarking 


upon this, an enlightened advocate of education and of | Prout 
} 


Irish interests, observes that: 


“The national system of education has done more 
for Ireland, considering the difficulties it had to over- 
eome from religious prejudice, than any system of edu- 
cation has done for any nation. It has lifted more 
than half a million of children out of the mire, in 
which they would have been left to wallow, on ac- 
count of the dissensions between their religious pas- 
tors, and introduced them to a system of eduction, 
one feature of which is, that it employs the best ele- 
mentary books in the world. One fact adduced by 
Lord Aberdeen tells volumes for the national appre- 
ciation of the systema. Notwithstanding the enormous 
emigration of the year 1853, there was an increase of 
more than 21,000 pupile—the number at the close of 
1852 being 544,604, and that at the close of 1853 be- 
ing 565,760. The resident commissioner assured Lord 
Aberdeen that during the fourteen years he acted in 
that capacity he never knew the schools to be in so 
sound and flourishing a condition, or the system to be 
so rooted in the affections of the great body of the 
conmunity.” ° 

The report of the commissioners, and the testimony 
of the excellent body of inspectora, are in one accord 
respecting the impartiality and excellent working of 
the system. One of the inspectors says that: 

“ A close serutiny of the tabulation will prove the 
best commentary on united education, and ean not fail 
to be to the commissioners and all others interested in 
the permanency of the present system a most gratify- 
ing illustration: of its suecess, as it will show by the 
unreserved attendance of all sects at the schools, how 
truly they appreciate the wisdom of the Board, which, 
recognizing the fact which is beyond its control, that 
the population of this country is made up of persons 
of different kinds of faith, affords the means of secular 
education to all alike; whilst forbidding the seruples 
or faith of any to be offended, it allows each sect to 
gave what religious instruction it chooses to its own 
flowers,” 

BRITISH EXPULSION. 


What Father Cahill calls the British expulsion is vigo- 
rously carried on. More and more Irish are being 
“expelled.” The English operation is curious and 


complicated, so that the expulsion is made to appear 


to be American! Very large sums in the aggregate 
are now being remitted from the United States, pro- 


fessedly from emigrated Irish to bring out their friends. 


But it must first be sent out by the British in order 
to effect the expulsion, just as they send out money to 


infiuence Presidential and State elections! 


THE inisu “ patriots.” 


In answer to a question asked in the House of Com. 


mons, Lord Palmerston spoke in the following terms: 


“The matter to which my honorable friend has ad- 
verted has been for some time under the consideration 
of her majesty’s government. The facts appear to be 
that some of those who were transported with Mr. 
Smith O’Brien have thought fit to break parole, and 
have escaped from the place at which they. were de- 
Now Mr. Smith O’Brien, whatever may be 
his other faults, or whatever his guilt, has in this mat- 
ter acted like a gontleman—{loud cheers)—and has not 
taken advantage of opportunities, of which, had he 
been so disposed, he might have availed himeeclf. It 
is, therefore, the iutention of the government to ad- 
vise the Crown, by an act of clemency, to extend to 
Mr. Smith O’Brien the means of placing himself in the 
same situation as those who have liberated themselves 


tained, 


by a violation of faith, (Prolonged cheering.)” 


IMPRESSMENT OF SEKAMEK. 


Sir James Graham, es first Lord of the Admiralty, has 
made known, by a letter addressed to a ship-owner in the 
North of England, that the government had no inten- 
tion of resorting either to a ballot or to impressment 
in order to obtain the services of seamen. This is 
most satisfactory. Will it not virtually settle the 
“right-of-search” question, and take from naval offi- 
cors excessive powers, which many of them in past 
times used in blind, brutal, quarter-deck fashion, alike 
revolting to British and to American feeling? Tocom- 
plete the matter, the Crown should denude itself of the 
“ prerogative” by formal proclamation, or otherwise ; 


but this would be “ unprecedented.” 


SCOTLAND. 


The Lord Advocate has introduced a measure of a 
comprehensive nature, for thé improvement and exten- 
sion of national education in Scotland. A small gen- 


nominally under the direction of the Presbytery, but 
its authority is to cease under the new plan. The bill 
wag well received in the House of Commons. The 


DBATH OF REV. DR. BRUNTON. 


This venerable clergyman died on Thursday, at the 
advenced age of eighty-two, and in the fifty-seventh 
year of his ministry. Dr, Brunton was first minister 
of the New Grayfriars’ parish ; on the decease of the 
Rey. Dr. Hunter, in 1809, he was settled in the Tron 
Church. A few years afterward, he was pppelated by 
the Town Couneil professor of Hebrew in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. “He was also chosen librarian of 
the University. He bad also the honor of being elected 
moderator of the General Assembly in 1823. For the 
last seven years he was prevented by disease and the 


Thus even their threats reckon | 
on material or bruta] violence, their appea!s to Divine | 


increasing infirmities of age from the discharge of his 
publie duties. 
DEATH OF MRS. CANDLISB. 

At Edinburgh, last week, died Mrs. Candlish, form- 
erly Miss Jean Smith, the last of the six “ belles of 
Mauchline,” to whom the verses of Burns have given 
celebrity. The husband of Mise Jean Smith was Mr. 
Candlish, a medical man; and her son is the Rev. Dr. 
Candlish, of Edinburgh. 

MATHEMATICAL CHAIR AT ST, ANDREW'S. 

We understand that Dr. George Lees—so long and 
favorably known as a lecturer in counection with sev- 
eral of the best public institutions of Edinburgh—-has been 
appointed by the Crown assistant and successor to Dr. 
Thomas Duncan, professor of mathematics in the Uni- 
ted College, St. Andrew's. 


e+ - 
LETTER FROM TEXAS. 


Texas, March 4, 1854. 

So dry a winter as the present has not, for many 
years occurred in Texas. The roads are, every where, 
in the finest condition for traveling. The whole State 
is crowded with-immigrants from all parts. ; 

The legislature has adjourned ita present session ; 1t 
has passed a highly favorable bill in relation to the 
location of the Pacific railroad through our territory. 
Two millions of dollars have been appropriated for 
common-schools ; a temperance law has been enacted; 
also a bill for the protection of the Christian Sabbath. 

The whole couatry is in a most prosperous condi- 
tion. The spirit of internal improvement is rife in the 
community. The preparations for the next crop are 
in a great state of forwardness; corn has already been 
planted in some places in the southern part of the 
State. 

The newspapers of Texas are indulging in the most 
sanguine anticipations, in regard to the future pros 
| pects of the Star State. 
| From a careful examination of the papers of our 
south-western sister, we can say to the citizens of that 
State, that they owe much of their poeeny to the 
able and interesting character of their hebdomadals. 

The newspaper press is generally a fair criterion by 
which to judge of the character of the people by 
whom itissupported. Taking that as atest, we should 
arrive at the most favorable conclusions in regard to 
the kind of citizens that inhabit the prairie country. 








| PROGRESS IN TEXAS. 


| The legislature has passed a common-school law, 
j and set apart two millions of dollars, the interest of 
| Which is to go to the support of schools in each 


public revenues. What new State has done more for 
the cause of education # 

The demand for books of a substantial character has 
increased beyond all calculation. No business now 
pays a better profit, in proportion to the capital in- 
vested, than book-selling. An increase in the amount 
of capital invested in this business is much desired. 

With a population of five hundred thousand, we 
have fifty-one newspapers, mainly well supported and 
ably conducted. 

* One small Christian chutch in Palestine, Texas, gave 
one thousand dollars, in 1853, to the domestic mission- 
ary cause. 

BOOKS US. BRANDY IN TEXAS. 

Since the agitation of the Maine Liquor Law in 
Texas, there has been a greatly increased demand for 
books of a valuable character; and we are glad to 
learn that those engaged in the book-trade are making 
more money than those engaged in the liquor-traffic. 
| We hail this as a favorable omen in Texas. 

Why do not Northern booksellers pay more attention 
to Texas? Books command a ready eale i large 

URKE. 


Communications. 


PSALMODY. 
As the subject of sacred ode is now under discus- 
sion, and may not soon again be agitated, I would 
ask leave to add a few words. It seems to me 
your correspondent, ‘‘ M.,” can hardly be serious in 
referring to the “‘ early Church of Seotland and the 
Puritans,” as examples of good psalmody ; that is 
certainly going “immensely backwards.” Would 
““M.” be able to give from them all more than one 
specimen of a good sacred song? English poetry, 
sacred or profane, had not arrived to any maturity. 
The language itself had scarcely emerged from bar- 
barism; the Bible itself had been but recently 
translated ; the poetry was naught, and the singing, 
if heard in our day, would be heard only in empty 
churches. Think of the psalms as versified by 
Ainsworth, and Sternhold, and Hopkins, and even 
the few given us by John Milton. It was considered 
as profane song if the tery words of the psalms, as 
in the Bible translation, were not wholly preserved, 
and ‘‘rhyme and meter” was all that was expected, 
I might say allowed, to be furnished by the versifier. 
And the stnging—it was considered tery wicked to 
sing, or even learn to sing, from a book, or to give 
aname toa tune. Whatever may have been “the 
practice in Christian assemblies heretofore,” the 
“question as to the best psalmody is certainly now 
an open question; and criticism and good taste 
would not, I think, look farther back for precedents 
than to Mr. Addison and Dr. Watts. They have 
“a good report” as Christians, as men of taste, and 
as good poets; and they understood the distinction 
between didactic and lyrical poems better than any 
English poets before their day. Dr. Watts spoke 
| decidedly in favor of Addison as having hit upon 
the true character of sacred hymns, and of those 
especially which he had printed in the Spectator. 
See No. 461. Addison says : ‘The odes of the pa- 
gans were hymns to their deities, and in celebration 
of their attributes and perfections; and one would 
wonder that Christian poets have not turned their 
thoughts that way, espeeially if we consider that 
our idea of the Supreme Being is not only infinitely 
more great and noble than could enter into the 
heart of a heathen, but filled with every thing that 
can iaise the imagination, and give an opportunity 
for the sublimest thoughts and conceptions. The 
Jews have sct the Christian world an example how 
they ought to employ this divine talent. They have 
transmitted to us many divine odes, which excel 
those of the Greeks and Romans in the poetry, a3 
well as in the subject to which it was consecrated.” 
An eminent modern writer as well as critic, on this 
subject says: “The aim of worship, whether in 
prayer or singing, is to warm and purify the heart, 
and express its emotions, Modern hymns are not 
lyrical, but didactic. They preach in rhyme—reach 
the hcad, but not the heart.” The ode is designed 
to bean addition to the other services of the sanc- 
tuary, by raising a sentiment and an enthusiasm 
out of the truths which are asserted and enforced 
by the preacher—to raise the affections and deepen 
the devotion. In the forming and in the selection 
of a hymn, therefore, regard is to be had to the true 
object and design of this part of the worship. 
“M.” would seem to infer something different 
from all this, by adducing a passage from the Scrip- 
tures which seems to me to be in full accordance 
with these principles. Certainly we are to “teach 
and admonish one another in spiritual songs.” But 
how? The ode declares the sentiments, the doc- 
trines, the duties of Christianity, and calls upon the 
assembly to join in giving praise to God according 
to them, and to adore and praise God for his 
works, and word, and designs, as well as for his 
“attributes and perfections.” ‘ M.” says, “ Christ- 
ian assemblies have sung almost every doctrine.” 
Whether the manner of it has been in accordance 
with the best rules of good taste, and produced the 
best results, is still to be considered. Certainly 
“ confession of sin, converting grace, the divine ¢e- 
crees, election, salvation by grace, adoption, hol 
love to God and the brethren, the triumphs of fai 
and eternal happiness,” are all suitable and import- 
ant subjects of the ode. But the question remains, 
How are they tobe sung? The answer is: In such 
& manner as to be felt, and to raise our enthusiasm 
and deepen our i In order to make this 
subject practical, I shail refer to some odes which 


| effect” if they had been better poetry and more in 


county, in proportion to population—one tenth of the} 


! 


The Work or witness fof tie “Why should the children of 
78 ; ‘= a . 
2 a. ™ Go mourning all thei 


: 4 days” &c. er 
Redemption by hriat. ” “ When the first parents of our 


race 
Rebelled and lost their 
: God,” &c. 


“Behold what 
grace,” &c. 

“ Hew sad our state by nature 
is,” &c. - 


* Let the whole race of crea 
tares lie 
Abased before their God,” 
&e. 


wondrous 


Adoption. 
Faith in Christ for pardon. 


Book of God's decrees. 


Operation of the Spirit. “Eternal Spirit we confess,” 
&e. 


Submission. “ Naked as from the carth we 


came,” &c. 
“Upward I lift my eyes,” &c, 
“Raise your triumphant 
songs,” &c. 
All these are from Dr. Watts, and might be 
greatly multiplied ; and they are: framed according 
to the principles which have been mentioned. 


God our preserver. 
Salvation by Christ. 


Redeeming love. ‘* There is a fountain filled with blood,” &c. 


This is from Cowper, and quite unequaled else- 
where. 

Now, when we have met examples of odes built 
on sentiment, why should they be mixed in with 
the lame, lifeless, argumentative, “‘ rhyme-and- 
meter,” sing-song, didactic, narrative, and descrip- 
tive pieces, which inspire no‘feeling, no enthusiasm, 
and which, if poetry, should certainly be separated 
from the hymns and odes which are to be set to 
music ? ea? 
I can not say what “deep effect” Mr. Nettleton’s 
revival hymns have had, But there is more eyi- 
dence of such ejfeets in favor of the hymns of Dr. 
Watts in congregational worship. And is it certain 
that these hymns would not have had still “‘ deeper 


accordance with the spirit of the ode? I suppose 
“M.” is aware that many good men, and pretty 
good judges, speak very doubtfully of many of 
these hymns. 

“Homer nods.” The best of the poets have pro- 
duced pieces which can not be praised. Dr. Watts, 
although our best lyric poet, has defects, and some 
of his hymns are destitute of lyrical qualities; it is 
not certain that he expected them to be sung. 
Many of them contain unlyrical stanzas, which are 
properly marked as to be omitted in this service. 
But his versification of the 14th Psalm is cbjection 

able, as having separated the original into fio 
parts. The original is a true ode; it describes the 
character and fear of the wicked, and the refuge and 
rejcicing of the righteous, and prays for their salva- 
tion. It must also be admitted that both parts are 
versified in a less lyrical style than usual in Dr. 
Watts. A mere detailed relation of what the 
wicked think, and say, and do, can not constitute 
an ode. 

I only add, that as the early Christians have left 
no specimens of the songs by which they “taught 
and admonished one another,” it may well be sup- 
posed that they used the psalms and odes which we 
findin the Old Testament ; and, even in more modern 
times, the churches would tolerate no other, al- 
though they would tolerate the versifications which, 
in our iime, would be intolerable. 

A SeprvaGenartan Layman. 
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HYMNS. 


Messrs. Epiroxs: 1 am heartily glad to see the 
articles of Mr. Willison Psalmody. If there is any 
one thing in the Church of Christ which needs re- 
form, it is the singing and the poetry used in sing- 
ing. The one needs it as much as the other; and 
no great permanent reform can take place in the 
one, unless there is some reform in the other. We 
may have good music teachers, good Christians, 
(and piety is one essential requisite for a good 
Christian,) and good organs. Our choirs and con- 
gregations may meet, and practice until they are 
all good singers; and when this is all accomplished, 
if we are then compelled to sing dry, didactic, pas- 
sionless, doggerel rhyme, without the first requisite 
of poetry, all qur musical knowledge and skill will 
be in vain. 

I like the remarks of your correspondent ‘ M.,” 
and would not exclude doctrinal hymns, nor horta- 
tory hymns; but I would not have our doctrinal 
hymns consist of a cold, logical argument in rhyme, 
simply to prove the truth of the doctrine; nor would 
I have our hortatory hymns address themselves 
wholly ta the intellect, in order to prove the fact 
that the sinner ought to repent, and the Christian to 
live holy and unblamably before God. But let 
hymns for doctrine, reproof, and exhortation, take 
the great doctrines and precepts of the Gospel as 
their theme, and express the emotion, produced in 
every regenerate heart, by a full belief in, and re- 
ception of, these doctrines and precepts into the 
soul; and let that emotion flow out from a warm 
heart in exhortation, confession, admonition, en- 
treaty, as well as thanksgiving and praise. 

Abler heads than mine, however, are now discuss- 
ing the subject; and my object, in this communica- 
tion, was simply to give your readers a few stanzas 
as specimens of the selections which have really 
been made on the Sabbath in a large and popular 
church in one of the four largest cities in our land. 


Behold, what cursed enares 
The men of mischief epread ; 


The men that hate thy saints and thee, 
Lift up their threatening head. 


“The noble and the base 
Into thy pastures leap; 
The lion and the stupid ass 
Conspire to vex thy sheep.” 
Ps. 83. 
“A poisoned arrow ia your tongue ; 
The arrow sharp, the poison strong; 
And death attends where’er it wounds: 
You hear no counsels, cries, nor tears; 
So the deaf adder stops her ears 
Against the power of charming sounds 


Watts 


“Break out their teeth, eternal God; 
Those teeth of lions dyed in blood ; 

And crush the serpents in the dust ; 
As émpty chaff, when whirlwinds riee, 
Before the sweeping tempest flies, 

So let their names and hopes be lost. 


“The Almighty thunders from the eky ; 
Their grandeur melts, their titles die, 
Ag hills of enow dissolve and run, 
Or snails that perish in their slime, 
Or births that come before their time— 
Vain births that never see the evn.” 
Ps.58. Watts. 


All this on one Sabbath, with more almost as bad; 
the whole being a fair specimen of one half of all 
the selections made from Sabbath to Sabbath. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, I ask, is it not, to say the 
least, spending holy time foolishly to sing (say 
nothing about reading) such stuff? T. B. M. 


_—_ - - +O - 
THE GERMANS AND SLAVERY. 


Paivate advices received by various persons in 
the city, from Western Texas, show the progress of 
a movement, deeply important in its influence on 
the question of slavery. It appears that, during 
these last three or four years, while Southern writers 
have been proving from statistics the impossibility 
of free white labor producing slave products, various 
quiet setUements of foreignera have worked out the 
question to quite a different result. From what 
cause it is unknown, but the German emigrants, 
during late years, have been turning in considerable 
numbers to the fertile plateau lands of Western 
Texas, ~ 

Perhaps the genial climate, produaing in grada- 
tions the fruits of northern and southern zones; 
perhaps the tendency of men from a corrupted 
society, to reach the outskirts of civilization; and 
still more, the fact that the emigrant, though in a 
southern district, would not work side by side with 
aslave; have led these people to those wild, soli- 
tary plains. However that be, a German pop- 
ulation, and German communities, have sprung up 
in Texas. They are represented by our correspond- 
ents as industrious and enterprising, supporting 
schools and good institutions, and altogether pre- 
senting, in good morals and refinement, a very 
favorable contrast to the people of Eastern Texas, 
They are mostly revolutionists; many of them men 
of high culture and intelligence, and from tho best 
educated working population of Germany. 

These men have come to a cotton-growing, slave- 
holding country. Forced labor was one of the in- 
stitutions of the State. A little outlay of capital, 
at least by the Ape 6 would have supplied them 








eyal rate added to the existing funds will be adequate | seem to me among the best we have ; and on thae 


choice—to plant Freedom or Slavery. Who doubts 
their conclusion? Stavery to them was no abstract 
evil or pecul i - hey had come from 
the sunny seen the freest and bravest 
of their wasting in chains. They were 
of or Bavaria, and knew 
‘s whip. The laws of the 
very to them were ag old as their hatred 
“ind not the despots who had wasted 
‘and driven them from their house- 
ht them, from the earliest infancy, its 
provision ? 
To imprison for teaching the Bible; to scourge 
for free thought ; to violate home and sacred rights, 
in the name of God-given authority; to treat men 
as beasts of husbandry, were old procedures and 
enactments with them, and to which they had net 
been so closely attached as to desire to renew them. 
They had not learned to discriminate between Free- 
dom in Texas and Freedom in Austria: They de- 
cided, not by any public proceeding, but by their 
very instinct, to have no part or share in 
In the three thousand Germans in San Antonio de 
Bexar, says our correspondent, there is not a slave- 
owner. In all the German cotton-plantations there, 
and ‘near Braunfels, and many other villages, there 
is no slave labor. Cotton is grown, picked, and 
manufactured by free laber! In one small district, 
eight hundred bales have been raised, of free-labor 
cotton. Is there not a cheer, readers, in the very 
sound, Frue-Lasor corrox? The many-handed, in- 
dustrious free labor of German families is found 
cheaper, and of course far cleaner and more 
thoreugh than slave labor. 
The slave-owning cotton planter is undergold in 
his own market by his German neighbor. In a 
slave State the question is solved, and Freedom 
proved cheaper than Slavery. Let this go on, and 
the slave system has received a stroke in its vitals. 
The immigrants are pouring in. They are settling 
our new territory; they are clustering about the 
limits of the slave domain ; they are now invading it ; 
they are laborers—and in the name of free manhood, 
they will never consent that labor shall be degraded by 
contact or share in slavery. Within the coming quar- 
ter of a century, Western Texas, California, aa the 
vast central garden of the continent, Nebraska, will 
be, covered with the quickly-advancing stream of 
foreign population. The Cooley from China, able 
to live more cheaply than the slave, and equally ac- 
customed to tropical heats, and the malaria of the 
rice-swamps ; the German,.the Dane, the Nor- 
wegian, all fitted for any labor which the soil or 
climate may demand, will be competing with and 
passing the negro workers of the South. 
Let this but once establish itself; let the slave- 
labor, in its immediate effects, be rendered the dear- 
est; and the blowis struck. Not the banded power 
of great States; not talent, nor courage, nor chiv- 
alry, nor heroic and unflinching devotion to evil 
ends, can ever sustain a system of production when 
one little flaw exists—when it does not pay. The 
laws of Economics are even more sure than those of 
morals, because more immediate in the results. 
What wonder that the friends of the iniquitous 
measure now before the country, have appended 
their amendment—an amendment which will pre- 
vent the foreigner from having any voice in the or- 
ganization or institutions of the vast territory of 
Kansas-Nebraska? 
They know that the German, poor though he 
may be; the Hungarian, wandering with unfor- 
gotten thoughts of his Fatherland; the Dane, the 
Italian, the English; will never abide by this system 
of injustice and oppyession. The revolutionists of 
the Old World are fearful to the oppressors of the 
New. 
It is no phrase merely, in these days, which leads 
every man to say that it is a solemn crisis for our 
Republic. There is little bluster, little mere talk; 
but we firmly believe that, in the excitement against 
the Missouri Compromise, in the feeling at the 
Texas admission, or during the Compromise struggle 
of 1850, there never for a moment was such a pro- 
found dissatisfaction in the hearts of the people 
with the course of the country. 

Men, conservative and cautious, who never 
broached such questions before, are asking darkly, 
if this Union is to be principally an instrument for 
extending slavery, what is it worth? 

The future is indeed sombre. It may, as 
Emmerson, in his late address, suggested, need ages 
for the fruit of Liberty to ripen. Our history and de- 
cline may be but one stage in millenial growth. To 
him who looks upon the execution of God’s great 
moral law, as more than the existence of all States 
or constitutions, it may be a stern and solemn satis- 
faction, that neither wealth nor learning, nor the 
best institutions of the world’s long experience, 
could shield us from the righteous penalty of injust- 
ice ; that posterity may say, ‘She was seated in 
power; she was queen of nations; but she was 
unjust to the poor, despised black man—and she 
fell !” 

We will not—we can not—believe this. He who 
has transplanted will sustain. There are free hearts 
through the land, not corrupted by this damnable 
“ expediency ;” there are men who believe a free 
manhood is more than all earthly interests. There 
are those who have sworn in their souls, before the 
Great Gop, while an utterance can tremble on their 
lips—while hand or foot has life to move—never to 
give up the struggle against this black, accursed 
system of Injustice which is spreading and darkling 
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A DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD 


BICHOLAS AND DIOGENESs 
BICHOLA:. 


Dost thou know who I am, fellow! t 


darest to laugh in my face ? 
DIOGENES. 
Do not call me fellow, 
NICHOLAS. 
What art thou clse? 
DIOGENKES. 
- Fellow I am, but no fellow of thin: 


spoke the truth above ground; thou never 


Desirest thou to know who are my felloy 

BiCHOLAS. 

Not I indeed. 
DIOGENES, 

I thought so; but thou shalt. 
RICHOLAS. 

Threatenest thou crowned heads? 
DIOGENES. 

Crowned heads! where are they ? 
WICHOLAS. 
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KICHOLAS. 

Audacious villain ! 

DIOGEXES. 
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phantom! hast thou never been instruct 
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over our land. With these we clasp hands 
present danger. 

There is hope, too, in the facts which have been 
stated above. Free foreign labor may at length | 
silently do away the injustice which it seemed alone 
the red hand of violence, stroke .of the 
Almighty, could remove. God in mercy grant it! 

It would be a poetic—aye, a richly providential 
return—for our unconscious kindness to the exile 
and the stranger, if at length, in our country's his- 
tory, they should succeed in abolishing the tyranny 
which our legislation, and our humanity, and Christ- 
ianity, had failed to reach. C. 1. B. 
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BAPTISTS AND THEIR CHILDREN. 

Unprer the date of March 2, 1852, Rev. A. Jud- 
son, D.D., Baptist missionary, says: “After the 
baptism, Rajah and his wife unitéd in presenting 
their younger children, that I might lay my hands 
on them and bless them. The elder children, being 
capable of discerning good from evil, came of their 
own accord, and held up their folded hands in the 
act of homage to their parent’s God, while we 
offered a prayer that they might obtain grace to be- 
come true disciples, and receive the holy ordinance 
of baptism.” 

Here are the outworkings of pious parental fcel- 
ings for the spiritual good of their children. The 
strong ‘conviction in the mind of the converted hea- 
then parent was, that God would be a God to his 
children as well as to himself, and that it was pro- 
per publicly to dedicate them to God. Dr. Judson 
in the above record does say that infants 
were thus presented; his language is, the ‘‘ Rajah 
and his wife united in presenting their younger 
children ;” “the elder children came of their own 
accord.” 

In a letter to Rev. Professor Knowles, dated 
Maulmain, December 25, 1836, he says: “ In re- 
gard to our treatment of infants, concerning which 
you inquire, it was formerly my custom, and that 
of some of my brethren, to invite the parents, and 
relations, and particular friends of a new-born child 
to hold a prayer-meeting for the purpose of com- 
mending it to God, and imploring his blessing upon 
it. A name was sometimes given when particu- 
larly requested, but not generally. The meeting 
was sometimes held in a private house, and some- 
times in a place of public worship; but we endea- 
vored to avoid holding it before a public assembly, 
lest it should degenerate into a church rite. Find- 
ing, however, that the practice became troublesome 
as the converts multiplied, and not perceiving so 
many good results as we expected, and fearing that 
in future hands it might be misunderstood and per- 
verted, we agreed, two or three years ago, to dis- 
continue it; and the recognition of it, which had 
been attached, by way of appendix, to the marriage 
service, was in the next edition omitted. I never, 
however, until your letter arrived, knew that any 
one of my brethren had made the least objection to 


Every man must commend Rey. Dr. Judson for 
the candor with which he states the facts in the 
‘case, and the reasons which induced him to relin- 
quish this religious service in connection with pa- 
rents and their infant children. Every man must 
admire the impartiality of Rev. Dr. Wayland in 
publishing the preceding documents. But every 
Christian heart must be pained at twothings. The 
Jirst is that any Christian man should object to this 
simple, appropriate, religious service, tending to 
impress upon the parent the obligation to consider 
her child as belonging to God, and to be trained for 
his service. 

The second thing is that Rev. Dr. Judson should 
relinquish so proper a service for the reasons stated, 
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DIALOGUE OF THE DEAD.* 


NICHOLAS AND DIOGENES. 
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Formerly, there was no family union of 
quentese Man and wife re. 
Polygamy divided and weakened any affection that 

ight possibly exist between them, and introduced 
jealousy and quarreling into every hut. A man could 
with impunity kill his wife or child, or the child his 


but that 
at 


2 t, Every family was at times the 
pons RP most violent passions aod revolting 
oruelty. 


man and womap, living together as hus- 
ae ‘wife, must be married in the forms of civilized 
and Christian communities. Law aX on every man 
to provide for his family. Law punishes adultery as 
acrime, Law regulates divorcee. Consequently, do- 
mestic love and peace have greatly increased. Child- 
ren are better provided for. Parents have begun to 
overn them. More children are born, and fewer die 
in infancy. Law obliges parents to send their children 
te schoo 

Jt is now a common 
with his wife and chil , : 
dothed, and all behaving with propriety. 

t are ‘ 
pdm fe bor On ali the islands and in every 
district are mene families with family altars, where 
parents and children read together the Word of God, 
and bow down together in ee and evening prayer ! 

And (account for it as the reader may) these devo- 

tional scenes occur daily in more families at the Sand- 
wich Islands, in proportion to the population, than 

either in England or the United States! . 

3. Contrast the present infelligence of the nation 
with former times. 

One generation back, the language had no letters. 
Neither chiefs nor people could read, or write, or print 
a word. They ad no conception of the art of doing 
either. They stared with great astonishment at the 
mystery of communicating thoughts on paper. They 
eould ¢ompute by counting only. = knew nothing 
of the earth. They gazed only, but could not decipher 
the heavens. Their few schools were only for the pur- 
pose of teaching smusementa, and the robber’s art of 
breaking bones. 

Now, there are throughout the gon four hundred 
common schools, in which are taught, during five days 
of each week, over twelve thousand children. LBe- 
side these, are four others of a higher order, for the 
better education of the most promising boys and girls, 
There is also a Royal School in the English language, 
for the thorough edueation of the children of the 
chiefs. By these means the great majority of the na- 
tion can read. Correspondence, by letter, is common 
from island to island, and from the islands to this 
eoast. 

A native newspaper is published at Honolulu, most 
of whose matter is from native writers. Several print- 
ing presses and a bindery are in constant eperation, 
most of whose workmen are natives. Beside the Bible 
and hymn-book, no mean library has been translated 
and com consisting of religious, scientific, and 
literary books, of various kinds. As early as ten years 
ago, a8 many as 10,000,000 pages had been printed 
at the mission presses. These have found their way 
into native houses all over the islands, and have been 
read more or less by every reader. Some of these 
volumes were written by native authors. 

In the common schools are taught reading, wtiting, 
arithmetic, and geography. In the higher schools are 
taught the higher mathematics, sciences, histories, and 
philosophies, usually pursued in our academies. The 
proficiency made in these studies has often surprised 
teachers and strangers. 

Still, there is but little independent thought among 
the most gifted. They are often sprightly, but have 
ao strength of mind. They perceive better than the 
judge. They learn fast. for a time, but soon reac 
their limit. biog, 4 lack that mental basis for improve- 
ment which can be acquired only by the gradual na- 
tional growth from generation to generation. 

Yet the advantages cf this effort of the mission to 
develop and strengthen the native mind are most 
manifest. The graduates of the higher schools are the 
teachers, the clerks, the magistrates, the assessors, tax- 
gatherers, and school-superintendents of the whole 
group. They are the strength of the nation. They 
contre! the national sentiment. They demonstrate 
the capacity of the native mind for elevation and in- 
fluence. nree of them are ordained ministers of the 
Gospel, and by their intelligence, integrity, and con- 
sistent piety, afford a hope of the eventual independ- 
ence of the Hawaiian churches. 

4. Contrast the present government of the islands 
with that of ancient days, 

Formerly, the king and chiefs were absolute. They 
were proprietors alike of soil and subject. They dis- 

osed of property, limb, liberty, and life at pleasure. 

hey were accountable to none. The consequence was 
slavery ina most servile form. Noman dared to as- 
pire to notice. None dared to accumulate property. 
None dared to remonstrate against extortion or vio- 
lence. There was, therefore, no motive for industry. 
Improvement, to any extent, would have endangered 
life or liberty. 

Now, & written constitution defines and limits the 
powers of the king, and secures also to the people the 
tights of property, liberty, and life. Customs and 
usages have given place te published laws. A system 
of taxation (though perhaps still too burdensome) pro- 
vides against the old liabilities to extortion. Trial by 
jury guards the aceused again-t personal and vindie- 
tive violence. Even the king is subject to law. The 
Sabbath is made ssered by Sade statute. Virtue is 
protected by law, however much its salutary restric- 
tions are broken, Provision is made for the education 
of every child in the kingdom. The widest toleration 
is granted to all religions. The press is free. Home 
is inviolate. Protection is sure. 

The people are represented in the national council 
by delegates of their own choice. They can appeal 
from a lower to a higher court. They ean purchase, 
hold, and eonvey land. Industry is encouraged. 
Common Hawaiians can now be men. 

Though limited in resources, tha credit of the govera- 
ment is good. ‘Though much engaged of late years in 
iaternal improvements, the government is but little, if 
any, in debt. Though contemptible in power ; though 

ependent on foreign counsel lor aid in its administra- 
ion, the government is a credit to the nation. It is 
adapted to the people. It meets their necessities; it 
provides for their improvement; it oppresses none; 
$ affords no honest man, native or foreigner, who pur- 
ues honestly an honorable calling, and leads a virtu- 
ous life, one word of reasonable complaint. If not in- 
terfered with, if unembarrassed by foreign powers, and 
uncorrupted by foreign visitors, no government would 
be administered with more case, satisfaction, and pro- 
fit. Among no people could one establish a more 
quiet home, Under no government could one be more 
respected, or be more secure. 

5. Contrast of the morals of the nation now and 

en. 

Once they were a nation of thieves. They were 
wrained to the art. Chicfs kept men practiced to steal. 
Robbers lurked in all places of concealment. Plunder 
Was the object in the murder of crews and the break- 
pag up of ships. Thieving was the great annoyance of 

oreign residents and the early missionaries. 

But, for many years, the evil has existed to a lees 
tent than in most Christian lands. Whether it be- 
bate disgraceful, or the laws were so stringent, or the 
mproved sentiment’of the people cheeked it, a won- 
Perful change has taken place in this respect. 

The experience of the writer took him entirely by 
urprise. He was at one time entirely alone amon 
hem, in one of the most secluded and least instructe 
arts of Hawaii. The most abundant opportunities 
or pilfering were daily occurring, but not in one in- 

tance was his confidence in them misplaced. He has 
pve open bureau-drawers, filled with clothing, and 

pails and blankets filled with many things tempting to 
h native’s eye, to be carried by strange men, women, 

and children over a foot-path of twelve miles, all along 

which were convenient places of concealment; but he 

ever knew that an article was taken. _ Missionaries 
~ty for many P aig been accustomed to go from the 

ifferent islap 8 to General Meeting, taking their 

amilies with them, and leaving their houses unguard- 

Only in three instances has house or property 

een disturbed. These were of late oceurrenee, and 

'ohe or two cases the evidence wes conclusive that 
oreigners were the instigators or the thieves. 
Tt is not pretended that the natives do not steal. 
or is it pretended that there would not be vastly more 

Mit but for the laws: in what country would there 

ot be? But it is only asserted, without fear of de- 

ial, that however much of this vice is still prevalent 
thas greatly diminished from former years. Indeed. 

a is far greater exemption of property from petty 

heft, even in the sea-ports, than in most cities of 
rope and America. 
bs ormerly intemperance was universal. After the in- 
eduction of foreign liquors, Liholiho was at the head 

a. nation of aruskarde But so great had been the 
noni «of the mission on the minds of rulers and 
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A growing sentiment of reform frowns on it. 
t 


is less bold. is far less common. 

There can every where be found a modesty that 
blushes, and a virtue that is blind to silks and gold. 
There are parents that guard the morals of their child- 


ren. Marriage vows are sometimes kept. Less and 
less is the sin the oecasion of church discipline. The 
conscience of the nation is more and more awake to its 
ilt. 

F agian no other sin have the missionaries from the 
first given such instruetion and warning. None other 
have they visited with such reproof and discipline. 
For the euppression of no other have they so influ- 
enced rulers to wield the arm of law. eir upi- 
form course has had its effeet. It has to a certain ex- 
tent disg the sin. 

It has to a great degree driven it out of sight. 

Still it is a common sin. But it is most common 
where foreigners are most numerous. It, sometimes 
thrives best under the patronage of the very writers, 
who, on account of its prevalence at the sea-ports, 
the mission with a failure. 

6. Contrast the religion of the past and the present. 

Idolatry once filled the land with terror. It rent 
the air with shrieks of alarm, or yells of sav de- 
light. It drenched the altars and bathed the feet of 
monstrous gods with human blood. It gathered shame- 
less wowks to an obscene and cruel worship. It 
crushed the people under its fearful tabu. 

But where the priest strangled human victims, the 
preacher now offers Christ. Where er rung the 
revelry of excess, is now spread the table of com- 
munion. Many sons who slew their aged parents, 
many mothers who buried alive their helpless infants, 
now sit down in solemnity, and often in tears, to com- 
memorate the death of Christ. In many families, love 
has taken the place of jealousy, singing the place of 
wailing, and prayer the place of angry words. Many 
as ed in the calm or triumphant hope of Christian 

aith. 
erect, he has seen the poor but pious islander impa- 
tient to die and “be with Christ.” 

All over the islands, the Sabbath is remarkable for 
its stillness. Large congregations assemble for reli- 
gious instruction in every district. Children are 
every where gathered intoSabbath-schools. Adults are 
associated in Bible-classes. Daily morning prayer- 
meetings, and weekly or semi-weekly lectures and 
conferences are attended th most of the churches. 
Most of the children of the nation, and most of the 
members of the churches, commit one verse of the 
Bible every day. Thousands ask the blessing of God 
on their daily food. As many observe morning and 
evening family worship. able, all members of 
churches give something for the support of the Gospel, 
while at different times several religious associations 
are remembered in their prayers and benefactions. 

Within the last two years a Missionary Society has 
been formed among the native churches, which has 
now two missions under its eare, one in the King’s 
Mill group in Micronesia, and one at the Marquesas 
Islands in the South Pacific. At both of these the 
Hawaiian churches are supporting native Hawaiian 
missionaries. And according to their ability and num- 
bers, it may be safely said that the Sandwich Islands 
ehurches are giving more for benevolent purposes than 
any other body of Christians on the globe. 
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good of our country and the world.” 
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Religions Yntelligence. 


_ REVIVAL IN STANWICH, CONN. 





Sranwica church is in the town of Greenwich, six 
miles north of Horse Neck. This church was organ- 
ized in 1785, with thirteen members, Benjamin 
Strong was its first pastor, and preached here thirty-two 
years. William Seward succeeded him, and was here 
twenty years. Platt Buffett was the next pastor for 
thirty-nine years. D. B. Butts was the next pastor, 
but remained only three years. A. B. Rich, now of 
Beverly, Mass., was the last pastor. He was dismissed 
in the fall of 1852. This church has enjoyed several 
powerful revivals. During Mr. Buffett's pastorate, in 
1831, more than fifty were added to the church. In 
1886, and the first communion in 1837, twenty were 
added. 

Fifteen years ago, the writer first became acquainted 
with this people. He was then invited by the church, 
then destitute of a pastor, to hold a protracted meet- 
ing with them. He spent most of three weeks with 
them, during which time the Lord visited the people 
with the special influences of his grace, and sixty or 
seventy were hopefully converted. In 1844, while the 
church was enjoying the very acceptable and success- 
ful labors of Rev. S. G. Coe, (now of Danbury,) as 
stated supply, the writer was urged again to lend 
them a helping hand. During this effort some forty 
were thought to have been converted, who subse- 
quently united with the church. ‘ 

Mr. Henry G. Jesup, a recent graduate of the Union 
Theological Seminary, has been supplying this church 
for a few months past, to their universal satisfaction. 
He and some of the church have been laboring, during 
the winter, to elevate the standard of piety, and to 
prepare the way of the Lord At their request, the 
writer commenced a series of meetings among them 
on the last Monday in February, and eontinued it 
twelve days. During this time there were twenty 
sermons, preceded by prayer-meetings. The first tan- 
gible evidence of the Spirit's presence was on the 
fourth day of the meeting, when two persons professed 
to have accepted of Christ. The interest rose like the 
tide very quietly and silently, but extensively and 
powerfully. : 

The people of God, as a general thing, came up 
manfully to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 
Although the roads were quite muddy, and the atmo- 
sphere, much of the time, charged with fog or rain, 
and the people widely dispersed, yet the meetirgs were 
well attended. Although Christians were enough ex- 
cited to offer the effectual, fervent prayer, and sinners 
were enough excited to repent and flee from the wrath 
to conie, yet the meetings were so still that the ticking 
of an ordinary clock, inside the church, was distinctly 
heard the whole length of the house. Forty, or more, 
profess to have closed in with the offers of mercy, and 
to have found peace in believing. Among the con- 
verts are five heads of families, including two hus- 
bands and three wives, and the chorister, and every 
member of the choir who was not a Christian before. 
This has been a precious and a blessed work of grace. 
For all the good that has been done, to God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be all the 
glory, for ever and ever! Amer. 


F2ea D. Kinver. 
Dariszys, Conn., March 11, 1854. 


ORDINATION AT LEBANON. 





Ow the 21st of Feb., the Rev. T. A. Wadsworth was 
ordained pastor of the Congregational church in 
Lebanon, Madison county, N. Y., by a special council 
called for the occasion. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. M. E. Strieby, of Syracuse, from 1 Timothy 3: 15; 
an able and eloquent discussion of the subject, “ The 
church of the living God; the pillar and ground of 
the truth.” The ordaining prayer was offered by Elder 
Rowland, of Smyrna; the charge to the pastor was 
given by Rev. A. Sedgwick, of Hamilton: and the 
charge to the people by Rey. A. Seofield, of George- 
town. 

This church, whieh has for some years Leen rent and 
distracted by divisions, has now harmoniously united 
under the ministry of Br. Wadsworth. They are 
strictly Congregational, being independent of all 
ecclesiastical bodies, and are decidedly anti-slavery 
and temperance, both in theory and practice; no 
member casting his vote for a slayeholder, or aiding 
in any way in the manufacture of intoxicating liquors. 
They are now enjoying the manifest presence and 
operation of the Holy Spirit among them. The 
church is greatly revived and strengthened. A num- 
ber of the youth have hepefully submitted to Gdd, 
and others are convicted of sin, and are inquiring 
“what they must do to be saved.” Tir. Wadsworth 
enters upon hia labors among the people with flatter- 
ing prospects of success. A. S. 


Ecpeiwer, N. Y. 
Musera. Eprrons: Yesterday, March 5th, we re- 
ceived to the communion of the church forty-four per- 
sona, as a part of the fruits of this “ out-pouring” of 
the spirit. The former allusion to this church, by 
“H.,” is sufficient to show how much we were in need 
of such a work, and that nothing short of this would 


ful action, or sinners to repentance. Hence we labored 
directly for a revival ef religion, and ere the public 
were apprized of it, many were inquiring the way of 
life, and others rejoicing in hope. Persons of all 
classes, ages, and positions in society, have been led to 


world to come, and many are now iyquiring, while 
others have made “confession unto salvation.” 

Some of the “first ripe fruits” are seen. A Bible- 
elass of twenty or thirty young persons has been 
formed, in connection with the Sabbath-school; a 
young people's prayer-meeting established; many a 
family altar erected ; sixteen persons baptized ; and we 
have provided for the support of a eolporteur one 
year. 

Other churches in the place have also shared in the 
divine blessing. The work has bewn still, steady, and 
powerful in answer to prayer, eonneeted with the 
preaching of the Word. KG. T. 


ORGANIZATION OF A CHURCH. 

Om Thursday, January 26th, the sehool-house at 
Petaluma, in Sonora county, was the scene of an im- 
pressive ceremony. . 

By invitation, the Rev. Mr. Hunt of San Francisco, 
had gone thither to organize a Gayngatonst church, 
He had preached to a full house on the evening pre- 
vious, from Rev. 19: 6. He had preached again on 
Thursday noon from Phil. 1:21. Then followed the 
serviees for which he had made the visit. 

First in order, was the presentation of a request 
signed by twelve individuals, members of Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian churches, asking him to organ- 
ize them into a religions body, to be called the “First 
Congregational chureh of Petaluma,” avowing their 
adoption of the usual standards of the Congregational 
churches of New-England as their Confession of Faith 
and Rules of Discipline. This petition he read befor2 
the assembly, and then stated that inasmuch as a suffi- 
cient number of believers had by that petition publicly 
declared their belief and adoption of the doctrines and 
usages of Con tional churches, and expressed their 
wish to be organized into such a body, accompanying 
their petition with evidence of their regular church- 
membership in the places whence they had come, he 
thereby declared them to be such a church, to be fully 
organized when he should have ordained two deacons, 
whom they would proceed forthwith to elect. 

By a vote of the male bers, the choice fell on 
Meears. Anten and Gilbert, men w'th families, and both 
men of experience, tried piety, and “of good report.” 
On the announcement of the names, tay were request- 
ed to rise, while the minister charged them on the 
duties of their office, and pledged them in a covenant 





of fidelity to their trust. They then knelt before the 
congregation, while by prayer and the * laying on of 
hands,” they were solemnly set apart to their office. 


The church members then arose in acknowledgment of 
their officers, and also entered into covenant Se 
with them in all the ordinances of the Lord, blame- 


less, : 
The Churoh then, full ized, gathered by invi 
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in Petaluma. The Rev. Mr. Bateman of the M E 
Chureh in that district, assisted the officiating minister. 
the newly ordaited deacons distributing the elements. 
Appropriate remarks before the closing hymn made a 

emn itn ion, bringing tears to the eyes of some, 
and inspiring the hearts of all with devotion and zeal, 
The benediction then commended the little flock to the 
“Great Shepherd,” praying that He wou!d soon send 
them a pastor to guard and keep them. 

The whole scene was impressive, memorable, and 
useful. When that little village shall have grown into 
the size and importance to which, from its beautiful 
site and convenient position, at the head of steamboat 
oo and at the foot of a large and fertile valley, 
it is destined to attain, the services of that day will 
remembered with even greater interest than now.—- 
The Pacific. 








Rev. Heney Warp Bescrrx’s Lecturz—Last Thurs- 
day evening, at the Coneert Hall, in this city, Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher delivered a lecture on Church 
Extension, the avails of which were for the benefit of 
the Baptist Tabernacle Chureb. The evening was 
very stormy, but that immense hall was literally full ; 
pro a | two thousand were present. The lecturer 
spoke of the nature of the Gospel, its functions, what 
it is to preach it, who are to preach it, and the dut 
of those who have it to spread it as far as possible. We 
have not space to dwell u its thoughts now, but 
may in our next issue. Suffice it to say, that it was a 
lecture of t power and impressiveness. Though 
two hours in length, yet it was heard to the last with 
the most rapt attention. For brilliant talent and over- 
heen: eloquence, we have never seen the effort 
surpa by any man. We wish that the whole 
church and ministry, in one grand auditory, might 
hear it. The effect would be almost revolutionary in 

eaching the Gospel and extending the existence and 
influence of the Christian Church.—Chr. Chronicle. 


: Nuw-Yors.—Rey. HL B. Smith, Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the Union Seminary of this eity, 
has been elected to the chair of Didactie and Polemic 
Theology in the same. 

EccissiasricaL —We understand that Matthew Hale 
Smith, Eaq., lately editor of the Boston Chronicle, and 
lecturer against the Liquor Law, has recently applied 
for reiidmission to the Suffolk North Association, with 
a view of resuming his cast-off clerical character. We 
are happy to learn, also, that his request was denied 
by a unanimous and very hearty vote. We-truat any 
similar request may meet with a similar response from 
every other Congregational Association in New-Eng- 
land. We have seen it stated in the papers that Mr. 
Smith has previously made unsuccessful overtures to 
our Baptist brethren. We can rot, however, veuch for 
the truth of the rumor.—Congregationalist. 


Frana street, Rocuxster.—God has been truly mer- 
ciful to his faithful people here, and has graciously fa- 
vored the philanthropic and God-honoring enterprise 
of the Catholic-spirited champion, who has caused 
many to be turned to righteousness by his timely and 
well-directed rnp ree 52 of ten thousand dollars, to 
aid the Methodist church extension in this city. By 
this godly act, Mr. C. has “made the widow's heart to 
sing for joy,” “and the blessing of him who was ready 
to perish will fall upon him,” “and in the day when 
Christ shall come to write up his people,” “‘many shall 
rise up and call him blessed,” “because he remem- 
bered the — andI doubt not the great day of 
eternity will reveal the fact that this investment was 
the best that Mr. C. has ever made. 

When we entered upon our labors in this chureh, I 
found, ineluding a few children, we had forty-three 
persons in all. But we took courage by the promise 
of Christ to his disciples, “where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst,” and we found the promise verified. That eve- 
uing thirteen persons requested the prayers of the 
church, and three found peace in believing; and from 
that hour unto the present day, not a Thursday or 
Sabbath evening has passed without having penitents 
at the altar; and not a week has passed since our last 
conference but that we have witnessed the conversion 
of souls. The work has been constantly progressive 
and glorious. 
all classes, from the youth of fourteen up to the aged 
man of “three seore years and ten.” We have had 
five persons at the altar at once, each over sizty years 
of age; and among the converted, we are happy to 
see a number of Roman Catholics, who, as one of them 
expressed herself, “have been absolved from their sins 
by the ‘Great High-Priest,’ without money and with- 
out price.” We have received 109 on probation, and 
25 by letter, since conference. Others will doubtless 
join next Sabbath.—North. Chr. Ad». 


Commuston ix Lrexarty Cocnry, Ga.—After the ser- 
mon, # young lady and fifty colored people were ad- 
mitted to church-membership upon 
ber but little larger than joined at the previous eom- 
munion. : 

These persons had all been earefully examined by 
the session—the male members in a body, which con- 
vened on Saturday of the week before. And now 
they were called to stand before the pulpit, and assent 
to the doctrines and government of the churck. Most 
were baptized by the pastor, the subject kneeling by 
the side of a marble font. The few to whom it was 
not applied had received the rite in infancy. 

Dr. C. C. Jones led the communion egervice. The 
table, as is common, was served by four deacons, two 
of whom distributed the clements among the colored 
members in the gallery, at the same time that the other 
two waited upon the whites below. 

In the afternoon there was a special service held for 
the colored people (of whom there is usually a great 
concourse out, on sacramental occasions particularly) at 
their own house of worship, a hundred yards off, by 
Dr. C. C. Jones, their devoted friend and missionary. 


Reuieious Awakantxa.—We learn that the village 
of Clifton, in the town of Chili, has experienced during 
ihe past winter a religions awakening of unusual 
power and extent. Commencing in the Baptist church, 
all clasees of the community have felt its influence. 
Some twenty six pores have united with the Baptist 
church alone. The same state of feeling has existed 
in portions of this city during the winter. We conjec- 
ture that the number of apparent conversions is not 
less than 500.—Roch. Dem. 


Wiisixetox.—In Wilmington, Del., the work is pow- 
erful. Thé pastor, Mr. Pollock, was surprised and de- 
lighted with young people calling oa him to converse 
on the soul’s eternal interests. Meetings became too 
crowded for the lecture-room to hold all. Rev. J. 
Helfenstein, a brother beloved, was called to aid the 
pastor. At the last advices, as many as one hundred 
attended the meeting for inquiry. God is walking in 
the midst of that people. 


St. Louis, haw been invited to the chair of Physical 
Science, and Prof. Thomas D. Baird, of Baltim: re, to 
that of Mathematics and Civil Engineering, in this 
college. The number of students is said to be over 80. 
This is truly encouraging for the early part of its se- 
cond year. 


Cuinese Biste.—The Glasgow Bible Society have, it 
is stated, resolved on raising a fund for giving the 
whole Bible to the Chinese, the New-Testament fund 
being underetood to be now secured. 


Mas. Jupsox.—By a private note from the brother 
of Mrs. Judson, received by one of her friends in this 
city a few days ago, it appears that Mrs. J. is probably 
near the end of her earthly career, her physician hay- 
ing given up the last hope of her recovery. By her 
gifted pen, by the sweetness and gentle strength of her 
character, and by her saerifices for the cause of Christ, 
she has gained a place, unsought for by herself, among 
those whose memory the good will not willingly 
let die. 


Bancor Tuxovogica, Semtvany.—A General Cata- 
logue has just been issued, containing a list of the 
trustees, professors, and graduates, from ita origin to 
the present time, as also one of the students now con- 
nected with the Seminary. The results are 274 alumni, 
of whom 35 have deceased, leaving 239 furvivors. Of 
present members, resident licentiate, 1; senior class, 
19; middle class, 15; junior class, 8; total, 42. 


Coxverts rrom Romaxisa—On Sunday, Bishop 
Doane held a visitation and confirmation in St. Ma- 
thew’s (German) church,in this city,of om persons 
(six of whom were formerly Roman Catholics,) of the 
parish, Rev. J. D. Rose, rector. The house was 
crowded with Germans and others to excess, scores 
were standing in different parta, and numbers went 
away unable to get accommodation.—Newark Daily 
Advertiser. 


Missovut.—Considerable excitement has been created 
in Marion county, Mo., by abolition sermons preached 
by a minister of the Methodist Episeopal Church, North. 
A meeting of the citizens was held, at which resolu- 
tions were reported, and unanimously adopted, deelar- 
ing that the interests and peace of the community re 
= that ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 

urch, North, cease preaching among them, as their 
sentiments on slavery were hostile to those ‘of their 


parishoners. 
Nort Cazouisa.—A colporteur in North Carolina, 


families, of which 458 were destitute of all religious 
books, except the Bible, and 239 were without the 
Bible. “In all these families,” he writes, “there are 
not more than ten or twelve family-altars Many of 
the ministers are uneducated. The genera'ly 
in this region are open but once a month. There the 
sheriff summons his jurors, and the turpentine dealers 
engage turpentine, hire men to do their carting, é&e. 


Warpo.—Rev. L. F. Waldo has the pastoral 
charge of the First Congregational of Pough- 
——— N. Y., to take effect at the close of the present 
mor 





organ 
tation around the first Lord's table ever spread for them 


Over 200 souls have been converted, of 


rofession, a num- | -———— 


Westminster Cotrece, Mo.—The Kev. S. 8. Laws, of 


during the quarter ending February 1, visited 802 |. 


Domestic Summary. 
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from tour of observation and study abroad. The 

students of this course will also attend Prefessor Hitch- 

cock’s lectures on geology, and the lectures on chemis- 
istory. 





of agriculture is to 


try and natural h 


_ Vatvante Girr.—Mr. Pease acknowledges the dona- 
tion of one of Goodman's Melodeons, valued at $200, 
from Mr. Horace Waters, and a few other publishers 


of this eity, “for the use and benefit of school and 
chapel of the Five Points’ House of ‘edustry.” . 


Reat.—An item, says the Washington Star, has just 
¢ome to our knowledge in regard to a portion of the 
expenses of the American mini-ter in London, which 
will show how the money goer. He lives in a reapect- 
able and decently-furnished house, No. 56 Harley 
street, for which, including a stable, he pays an annual 
rent of $3,581! The rent alone is more than a third 
of the salary attached to his office. 

N. B.—Multitudes of respectable men in New-York 
pay as large “Ee rtion of their wages for rent, who 

ave not Mr. Buchanan's residium of $5419 to pay 
their other expenses, saying nothing of the $9000 
outfit. ; 

Sovrusan Bareanism.—Last week, two clerks, white 
men, were publicly whipped in Charleston, S. C., for 
stealing from their employers. They were to receive, 
by sentence, thirty-nine lashes, laid on at three times, 
with such intervals that their wounds should have 
time to heal. The first installment consisted of twenty 


- 


Tus Test or ru Law.—It is now nearly three 
yous since the model act of prohibition—the glorious 

vz Law—was ado since then, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota have each acts contemplating the 
same end; while New-York has chosen a Legicheture 
expressly to follow their beneficent example. 


From Avsrratis.—The Bark “Aura,” Capt. Crosby, 
from Melbourne, Australia, December 23, with mer- 
chandise and passengers, made the run from Melbourne 
to Cape Horn in twenty-nine days; Cape Horn to the 
Line, thirty-one days ; thence"to New-York in eighteen 
days; total, seventy-eight days. She sailed from New- 
York July 12, and has made the voyage round the 
world in eight months, including a detention in Aus- 
tralia of two months. 


Tur Invamy.—It is confidently said that the only 
members of the House of Representatives, from New- 
England, who will vote for the Nebraska Bill, are Hib- 
bard, of New-Hampshire, and Macdonald, of Maine. 
Hibbard, it is said, is talked of as a candidate for the 
United States Senate, to fill the vacancy eaused by the 
death of Atherton. 

Now that the New-Hampshire election is decided, 
with considerable loss of the democratic strength in 
that State, it is supposed that the Nebraska bil! will 
be brought before the House of Representatives. 


Movewent 1x Concory.—A memorial to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, entreating him to veto the 
Nebraska bill, should it pass through Congress, is now 
circulating for the signatures of his fellow-citizens in 
Concord, headed by the names of all the clergymen 
in the city. 


Gotp-Mapness.—It is ascertained that there is more 
insanity in California than in any other State of this 
Union, in proportion to its population, This ought to 
be expeeted, from the very nature of the pursuits that 
lead men thither—the eager hope of sudden wealth, 
and the disappointments, reverses, and depressions so 
often experienced. 


Trexas.—The Legislature closed ita session ten days 
ago, after having done a heap for railroads, with other 
less important matters. Every encouragement possi- 
ble, with any kind of decency, is held out to eapital- 
ists for the construction of railways through Texas. 
Sixteen sections—10,240 acres—of the finest land on 
the footstool is granted free to every mile of railroad 
completed under the charters now granted. Thou- 
yom 4 of miles will be built, but only those terminating 
at the coast will produce revenue enough to pay at 
present; but the land will more than pay for the 
roads, and the trunks must pay tremendously. 


Cuancr or Hour.—The steamboats of the regular 
mail line, via Stonington, for Boston, Providence, 
Taunton, and New-Bedford leave this city at five 
o'clock in the afternoon. The steamer “ Vanderbilt” 
commences her trips for the season on the same day. 
She has recently been overhauled, repaired, painted, 
&e. 
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Allantic...... ... dojEastern .........+ do| Merchants’ Ban'r..do 
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Bank of Bangor. ..do,Exchange.......... do!Mercantile .......1 
Bank of Cumb’d ..dojFranklin..........do|Northern .........1-5 
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Bank of Dansville. % Farms. Amsterdam %\Oneida Valley... 


Bank Empire State.do\Farmers’, Arrietta.do}Onondaga Co . 
Bank of Pishxill. par Farms., Ilalf Moon. % Ontarios a 
Bank of F.Edward..%¢|Farms,, Mudsou. .par\Onturio Branch .. 
Bauk of Genesee. Far ’, Mina....3¢)Oewego Co........ de 


Bank of Geneva. ._do Farmers’, Tro 0 ‘ 

& 4 y...parjOtsegoCo ........do 
— of Havana... .do/Farmers’, Onond’a .50 Polmyra . --do 
— - Le --»-do) Farmers’ & Drov's.pai/”atchin. . de 
 — abe me: ‘Par Parma 2CIt, Wineb’g doiPeopte’s, Syr do 








%'\Fr.& Mec. Pokps. .doinPhenix, Bni le 
Bank of L’burgh..1-5\Pr. & Mec. Batavia. %|Pine Pinins _— do 
Bank of Lowviile ..3\Fr.& Mec, Roehestr.dej Powell. . lo 
Bank of Malone... do Fort Plain ecco. +. GOPratt . do 
Bank of Monroe. ..do|Fort Stanwix | dolPutnam Co... do 
Bank of Newark... .3\franklin.. do|Putnam Valley ....do 
Bank Newburgh. . Freemens’ “delQuameaick eeceee par 
Bank N. Rochelle. .25|Frontier . dojQueen City. .......% 
Bank Orange Co...3|FultonCo....._ dolRensselear...... 
Bank of Orieans...dojGeuesee Co __. CGo\Rochester........ 
Bank of Owego.. . dolGenesee Valley... do\Rochester Clty ... de 
Bank of Pawling. - par Genesee River..... do,Rome ae 
Bank of P’keepsie. -doj/Glens’ Falis...... o)Sackett’s Harbor. do 
Bank of the People.3¢/Goshen ........ .Go)Salt Springs. ..... do 
Bk of Port Jervis par|flamilton.. . ....do)Saratoga Co. . 14 
Bank of Rhi’beck .do|fiamilton Ex... ... dojSehenectady ..... do 
Bank of Rochester. %{|Hartford.... ......dolSchobarie Co ..do 
Bank of Rome .... do' Herkimer Co ..... dojSenecaCo......... de 
Bank of Rondout. par!Highland . pariSpraker ..........do 
Bank of Salem.....3{/H. J. Miner’s ...... X\siate of N.Y....,. 3-8 
Bank of Salina ....do,Hollister......... du/State, Sack’ts Har..do 
Bank of 8. Springs do|{ladson River... . par/State, Saugerties..do 
Bank of Sing-Sing.pa jHuguenot. .......dojState, Troy ....... do 
Bk of Seneca Falls .do|Hungerford’s...... %\Steuben Co ...... .do 
Bank Silver Creek. do/Ilion ............ dojSuffolk Co ........ do 
Bank of Syracuse..dofron.............. doSallivan Co ...... €e 
eBank of Troy .... 1-5\James...... ..... 10)Syracuse City... .de 
Bank of Ulster....parJamestown....... dovTanners’* —.... par 
Bank of the Union. 3; Jefferson Oo. ...... do|Tompkins Co || do 
Bank of Utica...... do\Judson ...........@0)Troy City ..., 1-5 
Bank of Vernon...dojKingston ........par|Ulsier Go || -+ par 
Bank Watertown...do/Kirkland -%|Onedilla . MB 
Bank of Waterville.do|Leland .......... dv) Union, Monticello do 


Bank of Westfield ..do|Lewis Co 


- do|Union, Kind’h’k, . 
Bank of W. Troy. .1-5 Livingston Co chee | 


».. do Union, Troy......1-5 
Bank of Whitehall. %!Lockport Bk. & Tr. do!Union, Alb 








ae 
Bank Whitestown. do, long Isiand -Par|Union, Roch.. ....do 
Black River...... do|Lumberman’s . %|Union, Watertown % 
Brockport Exchge dojLuther Wright's. do|\Utiea City ao + 
Brooklyn ........ par Madison Co... de Valley do 
Broome Co........ 3%|Manufacturers’....do)Warren Co.....-. do 
Buffalo City. ...... do|Marine ...........do|/Washington Co... . do 
i Le do|Market Troy .. 1-5) Watert'n B & L Co.do 
re do|Mclntyre - dg) Westchester Co. . par 
Canal, Lockport... %\eMec. & Far. Alb'y.1-5/We-tern, Lack'pt.. % 
GORI oct cccees r| Mec. & Far.Carmel. ¥|West’n, Suffolk Co, do 
Cayuga Co........ 34|Mech. Syracuse .. de|White’s .... do 
Centra!,Brok'n ...par|Mech. Watertown do| White Plning......deo 
Central, Troy.....1-6|Mech. Brooklyn .. par Wilkamsb'g City. per 
Citizens........... 3¢|Mercgn. Pi’burgh..%| Wooster Sherman dv 
City Brooklyn. ... par|Merch. Albany... 1-5} Wyoming lo 
City Buffalo....... do: Merch. Buffulo . ...dco! Yates Co do 
City Oswego ...... do! Merch. Canandagia.do} . . 
Chaumpluin........ 3% \Merch.of ErieCo do.... 

9 53 and upward par, b 100s par. chds par 
New-Jersey. 

America. par| Farmers, Wantage. 4 Passaic (o wd 
* American Exch... 10)¢F. & Mec. Rahway.do Princeton. . ..do 
*Atlantic, (pe May. \ jcFar.& Mer. Mid. Pt.do *Public Stock .....10 
*Atlantic, Mys Lig dojcHadson Co. , . do Salem Bk'g Co... . 
*Bavk of Americu..do\Je sey City, par jc™omereet Go... .. do 
Bank of N. Am’ca.do)Meca. Burlington . 14 \cState, Camden....do 


Bk of Cape May... .d« }eMece. Newark do cState, Elizabeth'n.do 





cBelvidere........par| Mechs. & Tra. J C.parlcSiate, Newark... de 
Bordentown ......4¢ ¢Mec. & Man. Tren. do'cSiate, N. Bruns... do 
Burlington Co do} Merch, & Trad.... doleSuseex.......... ao 
eCentra!...... ...du/*Merchanta, B’ton..10'Traders........ .. do 
Clty 2... . do! Merchants, M. L'g. 34\*Tradesmen’s |. . 


. do 
Cumberland. . .do| Morris Co... doleTrenton Bk'g Co, dk 
*Del. and Had ... do| Newark City par|Union, Dover par 
Ferms, of N. J....coj\cNewark Ins. ot |*Union, Toms Riv... 
*farms. Freehold. .dol*Ocean : do'*Wheat Growers do 


Farmers, N. B.....dojcOrange ...... do; 
e 58 and upward, par. * Winding up 
Pennsylvania. 
Alieg'y City Scrip..25, Doylestown 1-5 Lancaster 15 
Alleg’yCoSerip.....15, Easion. -.+ par Lancaster Ce. de 
Bank of Ch’burg....liErie ............. IN Lebavon. 


. ove do 
Bank Chester Co .1-5' Exchange. . .... 1 Merch. & Manuf.1 1-3 
Bank of Danville. .do| Farms. Bucks Vo. 1-5 Mivers . seuee 08 
Bonk of D’ware 0. do|Parms. Lancaster. .do Monongahela ....11 
Bank of (e'town...de|}Farms, Reading. ..do Philad’a Banks. .1 
Bank of Gettysburg. 1,/Parms, Schyl. Co. do Relief Notes 
Bank of Middietowndo| Farms. & Drovers’. .1 West Branch .... ..do 
Bank of M’gomery do/Far.& Mecs.Eastn.par Wyoming ae 
Bank No’berland. 1-5} Franklin 1 York 

Bank of Pitteburg. ..)}/Harrisburg... 


. do York Co. 
Columbia Br. Co. 1-5) W 


Honesdale... . 

Delaware. 
Bank of Delaware. .3¢ Bank of Wilm’ton.. 3g Farmers’ . ot 
Bank of Milford...do Bank WiL.& Brwi'e.do F«rm'rs’ Branches do 


Bank of Smyrna... do-Delaware City. .do Union do 
Maryland. 

Baitimore Banks...'Faros. Annapolis | Hagerstown t 

#k of Westminster..1 Farma. Branches do Vineral to 

Cecil . = .. do Farms. & Mechs . do Patapsoo 

Cumberland .do Frederick Co do Washingt-n Co . 


District of Columbia. 
Bk of Com, G’town . $¢/Cor. of Wash.G.&A 5)Sheidon, Witw & 
Bx of t e’ polis do Patriotic.......... Mi Co 1% 
Bk of Washington do’....... 


Bkof OldDominion! & Centr.i, Staunton... %| Monticello 1 
Bk of Berkley Co. .do Exchange - 1d} Merch. and Mech, do 
Bk of Val & Breneh do Fairmount Bank ..d:)|Merch.Lynchburg do 
Bk of Virginia .. do Parmers’. di | North-western do 
Bk of Winchester. .do Manufac. & Far... .d sa 


North Carolina. 
Bk of Cupe Pr & Br.13¢ Bk of Wadesboro’. 14g Farmers’. . 112 
Bx of Churlotie ...do\Bk of Washington.do Merchants’ is 
Bk of Fayettevilie do Bk of Yancey rille do ; 
Bk of State & Br.. .do Commercini dey 






South Carolina. 
Bank of Camden. ...1 Bk of State, S.C I Merch, Cheraw. 1 
Bk of Charleston .. do Central BR. R .4o'Plant. & Merc do 
Bank of Chester...do,Charleston R. R.. do Planters, Fairf'd. do 
Bk of Georgetown. do Commercig! do 8. Carolina KR. R.. do 
Bk of Hamburg....do Exchange . do Boutb-weat R, R. de 
Bk of Newberry... do Farmers& t xch'ge do St do 
Bank of 8. UC... do Merchants’ lo Union do 
A‘lanta 1 /Central Bk. of Ga.. 1 Mechanics’ 1 
Augusta, L& B.....1,Vent.R.R.& Bkg Co.do tlanters’. ... do 
Bk of Augusta..... do Ge. R.R. & Dke Co do Savancah do 


Bk of Brunewick...do, Manufacturers’ dqirtate & Branches do 
Bk of Savannah do Varine & Fire Ins. .de 


Alabaza. 
Bank of M. bile.... 1 Bkofsé& Branches.2 Southern 1 
Bk of Montgemery du ' . 

Louisiana. 
Bk of Louisiana... .1jOommonwealth iN. O. Une & Bkyg i 
Bk of NOrk ane. do Exchange Lopstate Branch 
Canal, N.©...... do Louisiana Siste do Foatiiern 1 
Citizens ..do'Mech. & Traders’ do/Union do 

Tennessee. 
Rk of Knoxville. 2}g,Bk of E. Tennesse ly Lawrencelburgh 244 
Bk of Memphix. ..do, itizens... do Planters! do 
Bk of Nashville ..do'ixchange 214 Union do 
Bonk of Tenn... ..*do Farmers du 

Ohio. 
Bx. of Circleville. 1g ;Com. Cincinnati 13¢)Miemi Valley is 
Bk of Commerce... 5'Com., Toledo ad: |Muskingum. ..... do 
Bk. of Geauga do'Dayion ... do Vbio Lite&Tr do 
Bk. of Massillon brokelForest City. 5 Pickaway... 5 
Dk. ef Varion ....1}¢/Prankiin . .. de Sandusky > appaoite | 
Bk. of Norwalk 50\Pranklin,; Cin 1g Savings, Civ. ve ol 
Dk. of Wooster 50\Pranklin, Col. ...,do'Seneea Co..... .. 1 
bk. of Zanesville. .13¢\Frank'in, Zanes . do Shetby county 6 
Canal .» .dojfuraden county... 5)Springfield........de 
Champaign Co,.....5Iron....... do Stark Co err 
Citizens ..........delLafayeite .... 13g State Bk. & Br lk 
City, Cincinnati...1}g/Mahoning . ..do Union, .. o 
City, Cleveland....doiMerch. ....... .. ds ;Valley....... A 
City, Columbus... >> ropes Mai! . di West. Reserve do 
Minton Com. GB... ccvcce ° 
’ Kentucky. 

Bk. of Louisvile.. 13g Farmers, Ky 13g| Northern... ...... Ue 
Bk. of Kentucky. ..do|Kent’'y Trasi Ce .do/Southern Ky . do 
Curamereial. . do\Newport 8. Fund. do Rabi <i> Re 

Tllixois. 
CE ewan ts Mig Central ........... 75 McLean Co 2 
Bank of America. dojChicago --do|Meoh. & Parms...1i¢ 
Bk of Elgin dojCity ve. s sess Ug ]Meroh. & Mech... 1iy 
Bk of Gatena......do/Clark’s Exchange. do! Merch. & Drover's.do 
Rank of [!Mnois 73) ommercial” dolQuiney city... dea 
rk of N. 1's do|Darien Stock ......doj/Rock Laland . deo 
Bk of L.& Side Sd. dutupage co . doidouthern.... .....do 
ik of Ottawa . do Exchange... jState ........ .. 
ik of Pera........dol@armer’s ; dol Stock Securit: As 
Bk of Reekford. ...do;Parm. & Traders. do Union +. .do 
tel victere do Marine ....... ‘ 

. 
Adrian i3'Farm. & Mech... 13 


hie Michigan State... 13g 
Bk of Macumb Co Peninsular... do 
Erie & Ka!. K.R. , ‘ 


du, Government Stock % 
doi Michigan Ins lx 


Tndiana. . 
.. Lg Pikhart County. . 14g State Bk& B'ches.1 


do Payette .. do). Stock, Indiana. . 
do Gov't Block do Do Jamestewn.do 





Bk of Albany... 
Bk of Atties. 
#k of Cou’rsvisie 


Ba of ¢ ovingtou. .do Gruner y 4! Do Lexington..do 
Bk of Indiana dotndiana Block ...do! .De Security....40 
Bk of N. America. .duMérchants .... ....doS8embhern do 


Ba of Rennerlaer eo | 
Ith of Locheeter...d-N.Y.4Va.St.stock do Union Plank Road.do 


fe ae .do Northern Indivne .do Wabash Valley....do 

1 Blial...-.0- do Plymouth do, Wayne... . do 

Ureseent City......do Prairie City do Western . do 

Drovers .ese-sHlo Public Stock, .... do! ra 
Wisconsin. 

Badger State... .1 1-¢)F xchamge..,....1 1-2Rock River.....11-2 

Bk of Pord-du-Lac.do Farmers & M iLers do) State do 


Bk of Reine 
Ciy Kenosba. 
© lamblia Co 


do Jeffereon County dO State of Wincon.. do 
.. flo Oshkosh City... .do, Wisconsin oan 
de Recine Co do) Do Mar.& F.1n.0odo 


Missouri. 
Bk of State Mo 1 | FLW Clark & Bro. Lg | Page & Bacon 13 


Canada. 
Bk of Montreal .lai kg\Br. N. America. 1ali¢ Farms, Torente.leom, 
Bk of U. Canada. .coity ...... ... 0 Gore Fank... . 
Gk de Peuple. ....<do}Commercial...... do Quebec do 


ory liquor law has been 
6 vote stood, 43 ayes, 28 


Wisconsin.—A prohibi 
acted by the Asembly. 
nays, 11 absentees. } 

The Assembly resolves against Douglas's Nebraska 
bill were stifled in the State Senate by liomen 
and political trickery, having been indefinicely 
poned by a vote of 13 W IL. ; 
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DUTY OF THE PULPIT. 


— 


Tue pulpit in the free States has undoubtedly 
done much toward rousing and uniting the pub- 
lic sentiment which s6 strenuously opposes the 
movement for repealing the prohibition of slavery 
in the territories. If the bill, which has passed 
the Senate, and which is now waiting to be called 
up in the House of Representatives, shall be enact- 
ed into a law, no man ean say that the clergy, 
taken as a body, have not done their part in oppe- 
sition to the wickedness. If the conspirators are 
defeated, let it be ever.remembered that their de- 
feat is, in part at least, the victory of Christianity 
and of Christian institutions, over the most un- 
principled and atrocious political conspiracy that 
was ever attempted in this country. 


None can marvel, then, at the spite which the 
authors of this wickedness in Congress, and the 
journals whose base vocation leads them to the ad- 
voeacy of every measure tending to stimulate the 
traffic in slaves, have vented against the clergy 
of the free States. ‘To Senators Douglas and 
Butler, the explosion of malignity with which they 
received the memorial of the New-England clergy, 
was perfectly natural. Equally natural is it that 
the Journal of Commerce, and its unmentionable 
allies of the press here and elsewhere, are loud in 
the ery against the clergy of New-England and 
the North. What a pity that the men whotstand 
in the pulpits of New-England can not all be 
owned by the Journal of Commerce! How con- 
venient wouldit be if the will which controls that 
journal, and makes it the most obsequious of all 
tools in the service of the slave-trading interest, 
could also control the utterances of the men whom 
the people of New-England and New-York, in 
their various church organizations, have chosen 
and ordained to be their guides in the free study 
of the Bible, and in the application of its principles 
to all the exigeneies of duty and of human ex- 
perience ! 

There is no question fit to be discussed in the 
pulpit which is not equally fit to be discussed 
elsewhere. The clergy—we speak only of Pro- 
testants—claim no monopoly of any gubject. 
On the contrary, the very theory of their 
employment implies that their labor is lost unless 
the subjects which they discuss in the pulpit are 
also discussed elsewhere. The effective preacher 
stimulates his hearers to think and inquire—puts 
them to the business of searching the Scriptures, 
reading, talking about the things of which they 
have heard, discussing the matter among them- 
selves, seeking light wherever it may be fund. 
The most sacred themes are not too sacred to be 
diseussed every where. 

All moral questions are especially fit to be dis- 
eussed in the pulpit. If the pulpit may not speak 
freely and boldly on a question of right and wrong, 
on what question, in the name of pity, may it 
speak? Wherever, in a free country, the pulpit 
dares not speak against prickedness in whatever 
form, against the denial of justice to the helpless, 
against oppression, against robbing the poor of 
their wages and their liberty, against such atroci- 
ties as are combined and summed up in slavery 
and the slave trade—there the pulpit is recreant, 
and the curse of God is on it. 

A moral question does not cease to be moral 
by being made political. On the contrary, when 
legislators and party leaders undertake to “ frame 
mischief by a law”’—when they propose to incor- 
porate among the statutes of a free people, enact- 
ments that violate justice or give license to out- 
rageous wrong—they themselves thrust political 
questions into the sphere of morals, and so into 
the legitimate domain of the pulpit. If it were 
seriously proposed, in the State of New-York, to 
repeal all the laws that protect and hallow the 
conjugal relation, or all the laws against theft or 
murder, the question would no doubt be political, 
but would it be any the less a moral question ? If 
a constitutional ameudment were proposed, pro- 
viding, in conformity with Mr. Mitchel’s philoso- 
phy, that all Irish laborers in this State, with their 
wives and children, should be seized and sold as 
slaves, and if the growing spirit of hostility to 
foreigners should rise high enough to make sugh 
an amendment possible, the question would doubt- 
less be a political one. But ought the pulpit, 
therefore, to be silent in regard to it?) Ought any 
clergyman to refrain from protesting, “in the 
name of Almighty God,” against the wickedness ? 

The qnerciam of a discourse delivered by Dr. 
Bacon, at New-Haven, on the 24th ult. has been 
put into our hands; and we append that portion 
of it which insists on the rights and duties of the 
pulpit in relation to publie questions. 

Many in this assembly are acquainted .with the 
course of my ministration as ordained to teach and 
re God's word, in its various applications to 
vaman daty. They will bear me witness that it is 
not my custom to meddle, in this place, with ques- 
tions properly political. Yet there are crises, from 
time to time, in the history of a nation, when those 
who minister in the word of God to a free and self- 
governed people, have no right to be silent or neu- 
tral in regard to the course of legislation, or the 
conduct of public affairs. There was such a crisisin 
our own national history at the period when the 
question was, whether the thirteen English colonies, 
over which the British Parliament was attempting 
to legislate by usurpation, should become the inde- 
pendent United States of America. In those days 
the pulpit was not faithless to the right, or to the 
common cause of liberty. The yoice of the Christian 
ministry, in these New4ingland churches, and in 
many churches of the middle and southern States, 
was, at that crisis, like the sound of the trumpets in 
the Apocalypse. My own predecessor in this place, 
the venerable Whittelsey, proved himself a not un- 


worthy successor of him who by deed and word had 
protected the outlawed and hunted j that had 

iven sentence against a traitor king. Timid, care- 
fal, judicious men, of whom there were enough in 


it; who condemns him now? 
now to censure the patriotic clergy of 

period for y took in politics ? 
became a question, whether 


the system of modified slavery, which then existed 


in Connecticut, should be abolished by law. The 
ministers of the ee not wanting to their 
duty, then. The publi sermons of Dana, Ed- 
wards, and Stiles, on the question of that day, not 
to speak of others, remain to show what position 
they took, and in what manner they agitated and 
discussed the question of slavery. Let their names 
be held in grateful remembrance ; for to them in part 
it is owing that the movement of legislation on that 
subject was in the direction of liberty and absolute 
justice, and that Connecticut has been for more than 
half a century a free State. 

The question now pending in Congress, and before 
the people of the entire American Union, brings an- 
other crisis of the same sort—a crisis at which the pul- 
pit can not be silent in regard to the issue, without dis- 

onoring itself and betraying its trust. Ifthe pending 
question were a mere question of political economy 
or of public policy—if it were merely a question about 
the adjustment of conflicting interests—if it were any 
question of ordinary statesmanship, it would concern 
me as a citizen having an equal share of responsibi- 
lity with other’ private citizens ; and I might there- 
fore exercise upon it elsewhere, though not here, my 
right of free discussion; or I might waive that right 
from considerations of personal expediency. But 
the question which makes the present crisis is of alto- 
gether another sort. It is a question, not of policy 
merely, but of duty. It is a question not of political 
economy merely, nor merely of the safety and pros- 
perity of the commonwealth. It rises into a higher 
category. It isa question between right and wrong ; 
a question between simple justice and the grossest 
injustice ; a question whether that slavery which the 
moral sense of the world abhors, should be expressly 
tolerated by our legislation, and protected in all its 
outrages by the wgis of the Union. Can public 
teachers of Divine truth—teachers whose commis- 
sion and whose text-book is the Bible—be silent on 
such a question as this, and not bring dishonor on 
themselves and on their office? 


-e@--- 


MEART-LIFE. 


WHENEVER we visit the country for a day, we 
gain some fresh impression of the presence, the 
power, the goodness, and the glory of God in his 
works. It seems to us that those who live in the 
country are some how nearer.to God than we of the 
city can be. The sky they look upon is not a 
narrow, longitudinal section of blue between two 
parallel walls of brick and stone, but the wide 
expanse of the firmament from north to south, 
from east to west. The sunshine they enjoy is 
not a reflection from red brick and white paint, 
or a dimly-illuminated vapor of dust and smoke, 
but the clear, full outpouring of the Sun himself, 
rejoicing as a strong man to run a race. The 
flowers they look upon are not nursed in the 
sickly heat of a conservatory, but sun themselves 
in the open air. The water they drink does not 
flow through miles of iron and lead pipe, but 
comes leaping down the mountain, or bubbling 
from the glade. The trees that give them shade 
are not hemmed in with flag-stones and wire boxes, 
but strike their roots in a virgin soil, and spread 
their branches as they list. There is little of the 
artificial interposed between the Maker of all and 
the observer of his works, between the Giver of 
all and the recipient of his benefits. 

But after all, people who live in the country 
have doubtless their forms of worldliness as well 
as we of the city. The meadows and fields that 
we admire as witnesses that the Lord careth for 
man and beast, are to them worth just so much 
in hay and wheat, and in these days of telegraphs, 
railroads, and cheap newspapers, the farmer in the 
interior is as eager to know the price of bread- 
stuffs in Europe, as is the Front-street merchant 
or the Wall-street speculator. The merry stream 
that is to us a symbol of freedom, purity, 
truth, love-—a gush of life and _biessedness 
from the infinite and eternal fountain—is to 
its neighbor suggestive rather of a mill-privi- 
lege worth so much to the farm. The woods 
under whose venerable shade we love to walk 
with God, are to their owner so many loads 
of fuel, or shingles, or so many sticks of ship-tim- 
ber. Worldliness is every where, for it is in the 
heart of man. It is in the country as well as in 
the city, and through those forms which are in 
widest contrast with the city. Indeed, from the 
frequent requests of our country readers, that we 
would give them a full price-current and bank- 
note list in every paper, we suspect there is little 
difference between city and country in the ratio 
of the things of the world to the things of Christ. 
We trust that these friends do not make the price- 
current their Sabbath-day reading, and justify 
themselves because they find it in a religious 
newspaper ! 

After all, our religious life is not a thing of the 
outward. Its springs are not in the mountain- 
cave, or in the wooded glen. Its waters do not 
drop from the clouds. Its light does not come 
from the natural sun. In city or country, it must 
But in the city, where 
allis outward, and where the outward leads away 


be an inward heart-life. 


from God, there is need of the most imperative 
shutting up of the heart to its closet-life, as the 
spring of all spiritual activities. We can not grow 
religious by visits to the country, or by any com- 
munion with the outward. We must shut our- 
selves up with the [Bible and with God, in the 
close communion of prayer. We must take time 
for this. In city or in country, our life must be 
hid with Christ in God. 


~~ 


SOUTHERN PATRONAGE. 





A Ricumonp journal is extremely indignant to 
find that some of the Professors in Yale College 
have publicly expressed their opposition to the 
extension of slavery into the territories protected 
by the actof 1820. It seems to think that col- 
lege professors have no more right to speak, or 
think, on political subjects than persons in any 
other servile employment. It calls on Southern 
patriotism to inflict the appropriate punishment 
upon the insolence of these pedagogues, who are so 
audacious as to think that slavery is wrong, and 
to act as if they were freemen, in a free country. 
It proposes that the people of the slave-holding 
States shall educate their sons hereafter on their 
own soil, and so bring down the rebellious Yan- 
kees into the dust. It asks the startling and ter- 
rible question, “ How long shall the South submit 
to the degradation of patronizing Northern institu- 
tious #” ~ How long—Oh! most doughty and 
chivalrous champion of the mulatto slave-trade !— 
how long? 

The ignorance of such a menace is infinitely 
amusing. A whole volume of Punch, illustrations 
and ali, could not equal it. Why is it that young 
men, and young women, are sent from all the 
Southern States to schools and colleges this side 
of Mason and Dixon’s line? Reader, have you 
ever supposed that it is because som: thing in the 





political and moral atmosphere this side of the line 


his most attached 
Canpgeeree Kis honest rashness, 





national Jaw, a system that forbids the Bible and 


such institutions! Have you ever supposed that | sky, in supporting the most rudimental institu- |the school to a vast proportion of the population, 


Southern parents send their sons and daughters 
Northward to Le educated, for no other reason 
than because they love their children and desire 
to give them, as in duty bound, the best education 
in their power? Have you supposed that when a 
young man from a Southern State goes to Yale, 
to Amherst, to Dartmouth, or to Harvard, it is 
with a view to hisown advantage and improvement, 
or because he expects to be better educated there 
than he could be nearer home? You are quite 
mistaken. The sons and daughters of the South 
are sent Northward to school and to college,merely 
for the sake of affording a little generous relief to 
the poverty of the North. It is all a matter of 
mere patronage. It is a dignified and delicate 
way which the South has of “ patronizing North- 
ern institutions.” 

When a Virginian, having come Northward for 
the first time, takes passage on the New-York and 
New-Haven Railroad, finds himself seated in a 
moving saloon, more luxuriously furnished than 
any apartment in his own ancestral mansion, and 
is borne along at the rate of a mile in Jess than 
two minutes, through a succession of villages, more 
beautiful than any villages in the world outside 
of these free-labor States, doubtless he thinks he is 
patronizing a Northern railroad company to the 
amount of the price of his ticket, videlicet one 
hundred and fifty cents for seventy-six miles. And, 
in one sense, he may think so without any yery 
extravagant absurdity. The company patronizes 
him and he patronizes the company. It is a re- 
gular business transaction. He gets a most 
abundant penny-worth—an amount of locomotion 
which in the South would have cost him at least 
twice as much ; and the company gets a dollar and 
a half, of which perhaps one tenth is profit on the 
capital invested in the concern. This is patronage 
—just in the sense in which a customer who buys 
a pair of boots dog-cheap, and pays for them, 
patronizes the shoemaker —just in the sense in 
which a merchant, who has had a fair business 
transaction with a banking company, and pays 
his note or acceptance when due, patronizes the 
bank to the amount of the seven per cent. which 
the bank receives for its services. 

Southern people then, can, in one sense, “ patron- 
ize” Northern merchants, manufacturers, hotel- 
keepers, railways companies, and even Northern 
banks. That is, they can buy certain articles’and ac- 
commodations very advantageously to themselves, 
and can have the privilege at the same time of pay- 
ing a fairly remunerating price for whatever they 
purchase.. So the Soyth, by means of the admin- 
istration at Washington, can patronize certain 
Northern members of Congress. That is, it can 
buy their opinions and their votes in an emergency, 
and can pay them, guid pro quo, with missions 
to foreign courts, with places in the cabinet, with 
lucrative collectorships, and other such like com- 
modities, as we shall probably see if the Nebraska 
bill passes. But it happens that Northern colleges 
are in a different category. The patronage there 
is all on one side. They patronize the students ; 
not the students them. 

The Richmond journal to which we have made 
reference, i8 probably quite intelligent as to what 
will raise the price of slaves, but not intelligent 
enough on other subjects to be aware of the fact 
that the South is already quite unstained with the 
degradation of patronizing Northern colleges. 
But the fact can be made “ plain to the meanest 
capacity.” Institutions of learning were long ago 
founded in these free States. Their influence and 
usefulness as public institutions is inseparable 
from our history as a self-governed and intelligent 
people. That the free States are what they are, 
is due in part to the wise and patriotic foresight 
which provided, in the period of the country’s in- 
fancy and poverty, such institutions as these, for 
the promotion of sound learning, and for the 
training and discipline of men to lead the pro- 
gress of society. The characteristic feature of the 
Northern colleges is that they are public institu- 
tions, endowed partly by donations from the State, 
but chiefly by private munificence. The endow- 
ments in the form of buildings, libraries, cabinets, 
apparatus, and funds for the support of instructors 
or for scholarships, are not investments for which 
the students or their parents must pay interest to 
be divided among shareholders; they are rather 
the accumulated generation 
after generation has left in trust for the enjoyment 


legacies which 
and benefit of succeeding ages. Every student 
who resorts to a Northern college, whether from 
Connecticut or Virginia, comes to get the benefit 
of all these endowments, the ancient and the re- 
cent. He comes to get the benefit alsd of all the 
influences that are gathered and concentrated 
around an ancient seat of learning. He comes 
to listen and to learn where the wise of other days 
have studied and have taught,—where their influ- 
ence seems to linger in the halls they once illu- 
mined with their wisdom, and along the leafy 
walks they loved,—and where their living succes- 
sors have caught their spirit and are laboring to 
complete their work. The lad who thinks he 
patronizes such an institution by coming to it in 
the character of a student, or the father who 
thinks that the sending of a son to such an insti- 
tution is an act of patronage on his part, is a con- 
ceited blockhead. 

We beg that Richmond journalist (asking his 
pardon for forgetting whether he is the Whig or 
the Enquirer) to remember, that every student 
in a Northern*college enjoys all the benefits of 
the institution for less than half their cost. 
Every Southern student in a Northern college is 
a beneficiary of Northern munificence to the 
amount of more than half the cost of his instruc- 
tion and tuition. Southern students are welcome 
at the colleges ‘in this part of the Union, not 
when they come as patrons with the notion that 
they are conferring favors, but when they come 
simply and ingenuously as pupils with the desire 
to be assisted in their education, They are ever 
welcome, not for the sake of the money which 
they bring with them, (for that is a very small 
consideration,) but rather for the sake of the 
liberal and Christian culture which it is hoped 
they will carry away with them. 

No; the South need not upbraid itself with 
the degradation of patronizing Northern institu- 
tions, till it has done something very different 
from sending its sons to the New-England col- 
leges. If the South would patronize the North, 
let it get up a great Northern Aid Society, with 
its center at Charleston or New-Orleans, and with 
Southern dignitaries of all sorts in church and 
state commending it to general confidence, for the 
purpose of aiding the impoverished and helpless 


— 


tions of Christian civilization. That kind of 
patronage, if it were really needed, and if it were 
likely to answer any good purpose, would be 
honorable at least to the patronizing party; but 
if the need of it were manifestly owing to North- 
ern laws and the Northern social system, it would 
be any thing but honorable to the patronized. 

The ancient Romans sometimes had slaves for 
the teachers of their children, and for other liter- 
ary employments. If a Roman gentleman wanted 
a private tutor for his sons, he could go into the 
market and buy one. Why should not this be 
thought of seriously by those Southern patriots 
whe can not get rid of the feeling that they are 
patronizing ‘the North so long as they do not 
educate their sons exclusively at home? Why 
can they not bring up some of their slaves— 
intelligent and capable men—to the business of 
teaching? Then they would have teachers for 
their sons after their own heart—teachers over 
whom they could enact the part of patron with- 
out any feeling of degradation. And if one of 
those teachers should dare to express an opinion 
against slavery or for the sacredness of plighted 
public faith, the proper castigation could be ap- 
plied by “summary process.” How convenient 
would it be to have slaves for teachers, instead 
of these insolent and free-spoken Yankees! Why 
might not a professor, a poet, an artist, a lin- 
guist, a mathematician, a chemist, as renowned 
and as venerable as Silliman, be the subject of 
ownership as well as a blacksmith, a cooper, or 
a carpenter? Thus might the South be relieved 
from the painful necessity of what it calls “ pat- 
ronizing Northern institutions;” and the teacher 
who knew his “patron’s” will about the exten- 
sion of the slave-trade, and did it not, could 
be beaten with many stripes. 

THE SANDWICH ISLANDS 

NEBRASKA. 


AND 


Ar the meeting of the American Board, at 
Cincinnati, in October last, it was announced that 
the work of foreign missions in the Sandwich 
Islands was accomplished, and that, hereafier, 
missionaries must be sustained in those islands just 
as home missionaries are sustained in the United 
States. In another column we give an admirable 
summary of the results of missionary labor in the 
islands, from the pen of Rev. T. Dwight Hunt, 
of San Francisco, whose able and eloquent lec- 
tures on the Past and Present of the Sandwich 
Islands, we have already commended to our 
readers. Mr. Hunt had rare opportunities for 
gathering up those results. For four years he 
was a member of the mission, during which time 
he visited every missionary station, and mingled 
freely with the people. He writes with evident 
candor and impartiality, and is clear and graphie 
in his delineation of facts. And truly does he 
remark of these facts, that “they indicate a 
change in the mental, moral, social, political, and 
religious condition of a people, during a single 
generation, which may weil strengthen the faith 
of the Church in the practicability of the world’s 
conversion.” And while “it is not claimed that 
this change has been wrought wholly by the 
American Mission,” every candid mind must 
acknowledge that, “to the Gospel, as preached 
and taught from the pulpits and the press of the 
Sandwich Islands Mission, must we mainly attri- 
bute whatever changes for the better have there 
been wrought during thirty years of labor, for the 
instruction and admiration of the world.” 

We need not urge our readers to ponder atten- 
tively the facts presented by Mr. Hunt. If they 
begin to read his summary, they will read it 
again and again with gratitude to God. 

But while perusing this interesting narrative, 
we beg them to keep in mind, at every step, the 
contrast between the Sandwich Islands, redeemed 
from barbarism and heathenism by the Gospel 
sent thither from this country, and Nebraska, the 
heart of our own territory, doomed to barbarisin 
and heathenism by the legislation of the same 
country. Draw out this contrast somewhat in 
detail. 

Civilization has so far advanced in the Sand- 
wich Islands that their inhabitants, once a race of 


able homes, till the soil fur their own uses, and 
practice those mechanic arts that conduce to the 
progress of society. The improvement in these 
particulars, as sketched by Mr. Hunt, is marked 
and pleasing. And yet, while we rejoice in this, 
and bless God for it, we see this Christian nation 
about to consign a vast and rich territory to the 
institutions of barbarism ; to dom what may yet 
become the majority of its inhabitants, to live in 
that state of dependence upon the absolute will 
of others, whichis at war with all civilization and 
with all progress; to consign an entire race to 
mean abodes, coarse fare, and all the discomforts 
of the savage state, without the compensation of 
its rude freedom. 

How beautiful the picture of the family in the 
Sandwich Islands—the abode of purity, of peace, 
and of love; its sanctity guarded by law alike 
from passion and jealousy within, and from in- 
vaders without! How touching the sight of these 
converted families, going in company to the house 
of God, with none to m»lest or make them afraid ! 
We rejoice in this, and bless God for it, as a won- 
derful triumph of the Gospel. And yet this 
Christian nation proposes to legalize in Nebraska 
the forcible separation of husband and wife, of 
parents and children, for no crime ; and to repro- 
duce in that great territory, the brutishness that 
has at length been expelled from the Sand- 
wich Islauds. Slavery destroys the family. It 
uses the saered institution of marriaze for the sole 
purpose of breeding stock for the plantation and 
the market; it Knows the sexes in humanity only 
as these exist in the lower animals; it scoffs at 
natural affection, and mocks a mother’s love. 
Can a Christian look at the picture in the Sand- 
wich Islatids, and not shudder at the contrast for 
Nebraska? 

The civilization of those islands, the result of 
our missions there, has given to all the people 
schools, newspapers, and, above all, the word of 
God. The Sandwich Islanders are now a reading 
people, having all the facilities of a religious edu- 
cation possible in a language co lately reduced to 
a written form. We look upon this as the best 
guaranty of permanence in their Christian civi- 
lization. And yet this Christian nation, which 
has given the B.ble and schools to those islands, 





proposes to set up on its own territory, and by 


and that makes it a penal offense to teach child- 
ren to read. No newspaper, no spelling-book, no 
tract, no Bible, can go among the masses where 
slavery exists. And this Christian nation, through 
its legislators, is about to deny to untold millions 
on its own soil, the first fruits of civilization, over 
which in the reclaimed islands of the Pacific, it 
sings praises to God. 

The missionary civilization of the Sandwich 
Islands, from these United States, has taken effect 
upon the government and the laws of the islands. 
Slavery and serfdom are abolished in every form. 
The rights of person and of property are prt 
tected by law, and every man is represented in the 
government. ‘This is the silent democracy of the 
Gospel, more potent than a revolution by arms. 
We bless God that Christianity is honored with 
such fruits; that under its influence despotic 
power melts away, and man is recognized as MAN, 
And yet this Christian nation proposes on its own 
soil to legalize despotic power—not in the govern- 
ment, but in irresponsible individuals—to reduce 
men and women into chattels, to be worked, and 
whipped, and sold as beasts; to take away from 
them their right in the soil, their right in them- 
selves, in their own muscles, and limbs, and 
energies, and faculties; to take away their right 
in their own souls* : 
The improvement of morals, in the Sandwich 
Islands, is one of the most striking pictures drawn 
by Mr. Hunt. Thieving and licentiousness have 
ceased to be characteristics of the nation; and 
this under the influence of the Gospel sent thither 
from these United States. And yet this Christian 
nation proposes to legalize a system that educates 
men in deception, and makes thieving almost a 
necessity of life; that takes away every barrier 
from virtue, and offers every temptation to licen- 
tiousness ; that makes every plantation a brothel, 
and every territory a Sodom. 

The civilization of the Sandwich Islands is a 
religious civilization. Religion is there honored 
as fully as in any Christian nation on earth. This 
feature of that new community, as sketched by 
Mr. Hunt, awakens the most lively gratitude and 
praise to God. And yet this Christian nation is 
about to establish a system that crushes out reli- 
gion from the sou!, and transforms the image of 
God into a groveling brute. 

The worst calamity that could befal! the Sand- 
wich Islands would be their annexation to the 
United States. That would carry back to them 
the slavery, the ignorance, the licentiousness, the 
debauchery, the irreligion, the lawlessness, the 
crime from which they have just been redeemed. 
For in all these respects we do not hesitate to 
say that the Sandwich Islands are now at a higher 
level than the slave States of this Union. 

But in the light of these contrasts, the question 
comes with painful interest to American Christians, 
Will you suffer your own territory to be reduced 
to the state in which the Sandwich Islands were 
before their evangelization ? 
will you consent to this? We have not exag- 
gerated one feature of this contrast. Would that 
the reality of the picture might startle Christians 
into a sense of the danger and the guilt with which 
our land is threatened ! 


Friends of missions, 


Deeper than all ques- 
tions of politics and of social economy, is the 
religious question involved in the attempt to 
legalize slavery in Nebraska. If we suffer this, 
with what consistency can we carry on a mission- 
ary work in heathen lands? Christian men, you 
ean yet hinder this stupendous crime. If you 
allow it to be consummated, the islands of the 
sea will rise up and condemn you in the day of 
Judgment. 
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THE THEATER. 


We are sorry to observe that the thriving 
cities of Connecticut are aping the vicious insti- 
tutions of this metropolis. ‘Fheaters in a small 
way, and under fictitious names, are edging them- 





degraded serfs, living in hovels, without the com- | 
forts or the decencies of life, now live in comfort- | 


L Whigs. 


| Selves into New-Haven, Wat rbury, and other 
| places, as licensed institutions for social entertain- 
|ment. As an objection to the licensing of theaters 
insuch places, in addition to the arguments against 
the theater in a great city, is the fact, that in a 
small city such an institution must necessarily be 
The 


pretense sometimes urged, that the theater is a 


a mean and contemptible thing of its kind, 


school of eloquence and a school of morals, where 
great actors, like Kean and Kemble, bring out 
the great historical plays of Shakspeare, can have 
no validity in places which are compelled to take 
Chatham street and the 
ard. 


Sowery as their stand 
In the small cities tie theater itself, the 
actors, the plays, the scenery, the music, every 
thing 


the theater must be just what it is in the large 


must be of third-rate order. In such places 
cities,—an unmitigated evil—only more so. 
e > « 

If argument were wanting against the estab- 
lishing of theaters in Connecticut, the recent 
tragedy at New-Haven should prove a sufficient 
warning. A third-rate theater has recently been 
licensed in that city. 


lewd fellows of the baser sort, with the usual 


This drew to it certain 


Some of the col- 
lege students went there for diversion. A fracas 
them and the rowdies of the 
town, which resulted in the death of one person, 


complement of te other sex. 
ensued between 


the serious injury of others, and a general dis- 
The students were 
not the aggressors in the fight; nor is it believed 
that any of them was guilty of the murder. In 


turbance of the public peace. 


the circumstances, they seem to have acted with 
But 
would not have existed but for the theater that 


unusual discretion. those circumstances 
brought the two classes into jealous contact. Will 
not this be a warning tothe city authorities through- 
out our neighboring State, and especially to the 
young, thriving, and beautiful city of Water- 
bury ? 
SLAVERY EXTENSION AND THE 
CRATIC PRESS. 


DEMO- 


Tus New-York Evening Post has long been 
known as one of the ablest and-most undeviating 
supporters of the principles heretofore professed by 
the Democratic party. To no journal is that party 
more indebted for the victory which its professed 
and distinctive principles have gained in the long 
and now well-nigh completed conflict with the 
Yet it has always been characterized by 
independence. It has aspired to be a leader of 
opinion rather than a serviceable tool in the hands 
of party managers. The service which it has ren- 
dered to its party has been in its capacity as a 
leader of opinion, It bas had influence with intelli- 
gent democrats, because it has had principles, and 
because all have known that its principles were not 





for sale. 


[Marcu 23, 1854. 


Of such a journal—democratic not by Profession 
merely, and in the hope of loaves and fishes “> 
on principle—none could expect any thing else thay » 
the manly and outspoken defense of tiberty jy, the 
controversy which now agitates the country, Th. 
daily articles of the Hrening Post on the Various 
phases and bearings of the Nebraska questioy, have 
been more than worthy of its reputation. |, wit 
clear, keen, and polished—its lucid statement, and 
arguments—its exposures of the tergiversations and 
tricks of public men in relation to this grand ns. & 
tional interest, have had much influence with m 
readérs, who are to a great extent among the mor 
intelligent and thoughtful adherents of the Demo. 
cratic party. 

Some other old and well-known Democratic jour. 
nals have done good service. Honorable mention 
should be made of the Hartford Times, which hay 
been for more than thirty years the leading Demo 7 
cratic authority in Connecticut, and has been there 4 
like the Heening Post here, a guide to control the 
movements of the party rather than a weather-coc 
to indicate the direction in which the party man, 
gers are moving at the moment. From the begi: 
ning of the attempt to repeal the prohibition j, 
consideration of which Missouri obtained admission 
to the Union, it has made a strenuous Opposition, 
not hesitating to expose the chicanery of othe | 
journals belonging to the same party with itself 
Generally, those newspapers in New-England 
are giving their support to the Nebraska }j) 
conducted by men who are in the service of the ad. 
ministration, collectors, custom-house officers, pogt. 
masters, and the like, and whose nature and habits | 
fit them for subordinate stations, where they are tg 
obey rather than direct, to follow rather than ; 
lead. 


that 
, are | 
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Tue American Missionary Association 4)) 
very.—We have received an official commun) 
in reply to our query of last week as to ¢), 
of Dr. Bradley in the employment of slay , 
It was too late to be conveniently inserted this we 
but will appear in our next issue. 


ee 


OUR MAIL-BOOKS. 


Tue most serious loess we suffered by the bun 
the office, was the destruction of two of o 
books. 
promptly to a part of our subscribers, and mak 
work of no small difficulty to renew, from th 


This prevented us from sending 


book and other entries, complete and accurat: 

the subscribers with their payments, Ws 

issued a card containing a brief statement of t} 
with a request to agents and postmasters t " 
us with new lists from their respective towns, with 
statements, as far as practicable, of the payments b 
the several subscribers. This card was sent wid: 
our exchange papers, with a request that it migh 
published in their columns. It is highly gratify 
be able to state, that this request was very | 
somely complied with; and thus the exact 
tion we wished to convey must have reached t 
tice of about all our subscribers. The ann 

was accompanied, in very many instances, with kin 
expressions of sympathy which we shall 1 
It would be grateful to our feelings to copy a 
number of these friendly paragraphs, but th 

on our space forbid. We give at present o: 
the many, particularly because it comes fror 
heart of the South country, and may be an offs 


some occasional flings of those who live « 


neighbors. 
From the Due- West Trlescope, Abbeville, * + 


“Tue Inperenpent.—By a fire in New-York 
5th instant, the office of Zhe /ndependent, thi 
and most independent religious paper in the wor 
burnt out—bvoks only saved, and not all of the 
But nothing daunted, the publishers met their 
scribers last week as usual, With the creed of 7 
Independent, political or religious, we have no sym; 
thy, but the ability with which it is conducted cou 
mands our admiration. To say that Henry 
Beecher is one of the editors, is to say that it iss 
slavery to the core. Buteven in this respect it is on 
more manly and less sneaking than scores of other r 
ligious papers in the North. We res; 
enemy, but despise a covert foe.” 


In addition to the cards sent to newspapers, » 
sent a circular to every postmaster in tl 
covered by the missing mail-books, requesting 
furnish lists of all the copies usually receiy 
respective offices. This request, too, has | 
eponded to, with a spirit of comity and a pa 
accuracy which it gives us great pleasure t 
ledge. We copy 4 paragraph from the 2 
daily paper in the city of Springfield, Ma 
tinent illustration of the courtesies we hay: 

“The Independent's priating 
books were burnt by a recet 
the publishers eall ifpou 
seribers to assist them in 
patrons, The Springfield po i 
lis, of the subscribers who receive the 
the office here; and now the subs 
furnish information of the time t 
paid, as evidenced by their re« telpt 
done directly to the publishers, or thr 
master, who is ready to assist both parti 
to an understanding of th: 

We ought to add, that many | 


sympathy has assumed a etill more pract 


ir relations.” 


in very 


fective form, by adding to the list of old 
the names of tuur, six, eight, ten, or m 
scribers. This is giving the highest proof 
for our loss. 
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Mopest men, with magnanimous natures 
form noble acts which ought to be made knows ¥' 
world through some friendly medium, in orde! 
ecomplish double good by inciting other: 
deeds of generosity. 

A young minister in Michigan has re 
gladdened by the sight of a receipt in full for ave’ 
$125 from an individual membef of his chur 
moneyed men could but realize the load which may * 
removed from the mind of him who must pres 





duty, “Owe no man any thing,” and the renew ] 20s 
and fervor which such relief imparts, they wo 
often, by like deeds, cheer and comfort the a! 
who, it may be, is bowed with the weight of de! 


A AT 
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Youxe Ameaica—The Daily Na‘ional De 
this city, (Hard,) has an article on this pleassnt* 
ing name, the very pronunciation of whic! 
sensation of pleasure”—in which the quest 
as to the qualifications requisite for one who * 
be deemed fit to lead or represent that imports !* 
of our population. He suys that ‘Senator 
began too late; he is over forty!” and then ™ 
the names of predecessors who have been f It 
affairs at a much earlier age; for instance 

Jefferson was an influential member of th 
ture at 29, and at 33 wrote the Declarati 
pendence. 

Hamilton was an aid to Gen. Washington “' - ? 
25 a member of the Continental Congress, 90° ° 
Secretary of the Treasury 

Jay, at 29 was a member of the Continents 
gress; and at 32 prepared the Constitution © 
York, and was appointed Chief Justice 

Washington was 29 when he covered the 


( 


7 
retres 


Warren was 29 when he delivered the orate? 
the 5th of March, and at 84 fell gloriously ® Bunk 
Hill. oil 

Fisher Ames delivered his masterly speech¢* ” a 
of the Constitution of the United States, st 30, a0° " § 
31 was elected to Congress over Sam. Adams. ad 

The “Young America” candidate for Presider 
the United States, must be a man who shall have oT 
the country with his name before he is thirty-2¥* 
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IMPORTANT FROM ALBANY—PASSAG 
TEMPERANCE BILL. —— 
Azoanr, Mareb 25 °° 


»ranee 
The Assembly have just prssed the Tempe™ 





by a vote of 75 yeus to 42 nays 


Tan alarm. 


after Braddock’s defeat. = 


MARCH 24 
MONEY-MARKET 


Sinok the weekly s 
enced in August Jaat 
ble caution among m« 
Every contract now 
pnvenience” understa 
nd lender have &@ fp 
nancial condition of 
ithout a cloud, even 
Wall stree 
downs, particularly ¥ 
speculators, alway Ags 
for a “}ittie more g 
for a while, ar 
x and be forgotten. 
Ten years ago, it ¥ 
ye passed throught 
t summer and fall 
ents. The wonder 
rious results exper 
holesome enactment 
ort and regular peri 
g institutions, showi 
Mrength, Such a mo 
alarm. Banks are lik 
to give 4 “statement 
ithout a little prep 
ion, a time to reduce 
yailable means.” 
We will mention s 
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A YOUNG MAN'S REVERIE. 


Wuen years have told upon my head 
Their tales of joy and strife, 

How will the mighty record read— 
The record of my life? 

What will my etory be when I 

Shall lay me down at last to die! 


If now, in humble vale obscure, 
My ul pathway wend, 
Shall I-this tribute well secure, 
When I have reached its end: 
- “ Here lies, beneath this lowly sod, 
A friend of man, a friend of God!” 


If on high places of the earth 
It be my lot to stand, 
To strive with those of lofty birth, 
Or labor hand to hand, 
Shall I be there to crush the wrong? 
To help the weak against the strong! 


Shall it be written then of me, 
When I shall write no more, 
“ He honored truth and equity, 
And wickedness forswore, 
And heavenly Love within his breast 
Sat high enthroned, a sacred guest /” 


For, whether high my lot, or low, 
Or rich or poor my state, 

Honored or scorned, this truth I know— 
A trath of fearful weight: 

The history of my life must be 

Written for immortality ; 


Written by truth’s unerring hand 
On deathless tablets traced, 
In living characters to stand, 
Unaltered, uneffaced, 
When life and all life's hopes are o'er, 
When time and death shall be no more. 


O Thou, who only strength canst give 
To strive with sin and woe, 
So help me here my life to live, 
That, when from earth I go, 
My ransomed soul may cleave the sky, 
Glad that its “ record is on high.” 


Family Reading. 
THE SNOWST\ RM. 


“ Huxgan, boys! it snows! Now we will have 
some fun,” shouted Edward Morris as he rushed out 
of the heated school-room into the cold open air, as 
soon as the word was given that school was dis- 
missed. He had been working away upon a very 
hard sum in his arithmetic so busily that he had 
not looked out of the window once for half an hour, 
while the snow had been coming down all that time, 
at first in great flakes like white feathers, few and 
far between, and then thicker and faster, until the 
pavement was quite covered with its clean white coat. 
“Fine and fast, it’s sure to last,” sung out one boy, and 
all the others, as they came hurrying out of the 
school-room, joined in the shout, “It snows—that’s 
good!” Why were the boys so glad to see the 
snow’ Some of them because they thought snow- 
balling was fine fun ; some because they liked to make 
snow images and build snow houses ; and some be- 
cause they wanted to use their new sleds, the Rein- 
deers, the Arrows, the Eagles, the Comets, which 
were quite useless so long as the snow staid up in 
the clouds, or only came down on the tops of the 
high mountains, told about in the geography. I never 
knew a boy in good health, who was big enough to 
play out-doors, who was not glad to see the first 
snow storm of the season. Edward Morris had a 
beautiful new sled, a birth-day present from his 
uncle. He asked his cousin Kate to give it a name, 
and she told him to call it “‘ Jill-go-over-the-ground,” 
and although this was rather long, he thought it 
was funny, and besides it was quite different frem 
any of the other boys, so-he had it painted out in 
full. upon his sled. 

Edward hurried home, meaning to ask his mother 
to let him take his new sled to the Park as soon as 
dinner was over, for all the boys had agreed to mect 
there for a coasting frolic. As he-went down the 
steps of the house, he saw his little sister Mary at 
the basement window, watching the falling snow- 
flakes with a very sober face, and as he opened the 
door she called out to him in rather a fretful tone, 
“Oh! Edward! is’n’t it too bad that it snows? Now 
we can't go to the menagerie this afternoon. Father 
said he would take us, and we were going to have 

such a nice time, and now it snows, and we can’t 
go. Mother says we can’t, and I declare it is too 
bad. It always dees snow when we are going any 
where. I wish the old snow would just keep 
away.” , 

And Mary almost cried as she spoke. Indeed I 
think she would have cried out-right, if she had not 
heard her father’s step in the hall just at that min- 
ute. She knew he would ask what was the matter, 
and she felt ashamed to have him see her sober 
looks, and she hoped he had not heard her discon- 
tented words. 

“Pshaw!” said Edward, “snow’s nothing; it 
won't hurt us one bit. Who cares for a little snow? 
Let's go and tell mother we don’t mind it, and we 
can go just as well as not.’ So the children ran 
off to see if they could not get mother to change her 
mind. But it was of no use; for she said no so 
decidedly that they knew she meant it. Perhaps it 
would not hurt Edward or Mary, she said, but little 
Annie had had the promise of going too, and she had 
acold; so they must put it off till another day. Now 
this was a great disappointment to Mary, while Ed- 
ward did not care much about it; for he had once 
been to the menagerie with his uncle and cousins, 
and although he would like to go again very well, 
the snow-storm had quite put it out of his mind. 
He wanted to go the Park with his new sled; that 
was good enough sport for him. Some boys would 
have laughed at their sister for feeling badly about 
such a little matter. They would have said it was 
just like girls to ery for every little thing, and the 
best way to break them of such a foolish habit was 
to laugh them out of it. But Edward was gentle 
and kind to his sisters; and when he saw that Mary 
was really very much disappointed, he began to talk 
pleasantly to her. 

“Never mind, Mary,” said he, “ we shall go some 
other day, and that will be just as well. Come now, 
I'll tell you what I'll do. I'll give you a ride.on my 
sled; that is a great deal better fun than any thing 
else.” 

“But you said you were going to the Park,” 
said Mary, “and mother won't let me go there 
with all those big boys.” 

“I wish you were a. boy, too,” said Edward, 
“boys have a great deal better time than girls ; but 
you are not, so we must make the best of it. I'll 
give you a ride outin our yard, if mother is willing 
you should go there.” 

“Oh! will you? That is good; thank you, thank 
you, Eddie,” and Mary ran to ask her mother’s 
leave, and to get her warm hood, and cloak, and over- 

Now here was Eddie's disappointment. He 
wanted to go to the Park almost as much Mary 
wanted to go to the menagerie, but he was 
willing to give up his pleasure for~ his sister, 

so he tied his red comforter round his ears, and put 
on his mittens, and spent the play hour in drawing 
his sister round the ‘little yard, where he had to 
turn a corner every few steps he’ took, instead of 


having a long run as he might in the Park. But 
they played they were in Russia, and that Eddie 
was a reindeers and Mary was a fine princess riding 
in state, and the rose-bushes that stood in the 
flower borders loaded with snow were the soldiers 
ia waiting, that bowed their heads every time the 
princess passed. 

Meantime the snow kept falling thick and fast ; 
and at another time I will tell you what some other 
children in this same city thought about the first 
snow-storm of the season. 

One thing more about Mary. That night when 
her father was reading in the Bible at prayers, he 
read these words, * He giveth snow like wool: He 
scattereth the hoar-frost like ashes.” He stopped 
for a minute after the words, and then looking at 
Mary, asked, “ Who is it that giveth snow like wool?”’ 
“God,” said Mary, in a low voice; and though 
nothing more was said, she knew that her father was 
thinking of the fretful words he heard her say that 


day. zal 


-e0———— 


POOR LITTLE ROBERT. 
Poor little Robert! And why is he poor little 
Robert? He is dressed well and warmly, and he 
lives in that large, handsome house, an only son, an 
only child) His father is rich, and loves him as 
fathers are prone to love only sons, and he has 
many friends, and enough to eat and drink. He 
also has many handsome toys—a rocking-horse and 
blocks in abundance, railroads, and steamboats, and 
ships; and yet, whenever I see him, I can not help 
saying, poor Robert! 

See how pale he looks, and what a mature expres- 
sion of sadness rests upon his face. I say, “Good 
morning, Robert; how do you do, this morning?” 
“Tam very well,” he answers, but he does not 
smile, and speaks with a mournful tone, as if his 
little heart was heavy. 

I never see him playing with children, and in the 
street he walks with the sober, heavy step of sorrow. 
Almost every day I meet him wandering alone from 
street to street, and sometimes he comes and sits 
upon the door-step, especially on Sunday mornings, 
with his little hands clasped across his breast, and 
his head drooping, while his full, dark eye is fixed 
upon the sky, or gazing upon vacancy. 

Poor little Robert! Very early in the morning 
he is sent to school with a little basket on his arm, 
which contains his dinner, though the school-room 
is but a little way from home; and all the long noon 
he lingers about with a listless air, never joining in 
the merry sports of other children, though always 
gentle and kind. 

“Why do you stay all day when yow are so little 
ways from home,” ask the children of Robert. 
“Mother says I must,” he replies, and a deeper 
shade of sadness spreads over his pale face. 

At night, when those of his own age are permit- 
ted to leave school early, because they are little ones 
and get weary, Robert stays, though he looks more 
weary than the rest. 

“Come, Robert, why do you not go home?” ex- 
claims some merry-hearted boy, who is full of glee, 
and whose heart is bounding with joy at the thought 
of freedom and a happy home. 

“Mother says I must stay till school is done,” 
Robert answers, while his eyes fill with tears. And 
when he does go home, there is not a gleam of plea- 
sure upon his face ; he does not leap the steps with 
the light bound of childhood, and hesitates before 
he rings the bell, as if he dreaded to enter. 

Poor little Robert! His mother dreads to see him 
enter, too. She can not bear the noise of children, 
though it seems to me that any noise little Robert is 
inclined to make would not disturb a mouse. She can 
not permit him to go into the parlor, because he might 
“put things out of place,” and the room would not 
be in order for callers. She can not have him 
in the nursery, because his steamboats and railroads 
make her nervous, ‘she is so delicate.” She can’t 
have him in her room, because almost every night 
when he returns from school there are dresses, and 
ribbons, and laces, laid out for the evening ball or 
opera, and his childish curiosity might tempt him 
to touch them. He is not allowed to go into the 
kitchen, because “he must not associate with ser- 
vants, and acquire their vulgar ways.” 

His mother can not talk with him, because “he 
asks so many questions, and is so tiresome.” He 
must not cling to her and climb upon her knee, be- 
cause ‘he ‘musses’ her collars and spoils her dress- 
es.” When it is dark, his father comes, and for a 
little while he is petted and caressed, and feels that 
he is loved; but fe is soon hurried away to some 
scene of excitement, and Robert goes to bed alone, 
and cries himself to sleep. 

In the morning he does not get up crowing, and 
singing, and whistling, and making a “terrible 
noise,” as mothers know that oye are wont to do. 
No; Robert rises very quietly, and steals away to 
some corner, almost as if he were guilty, wishing 
his papa would come down, for in his presence he 
feels a little freedom. But his papa sleeps very late, 
because he is out long into the night; and when he 
does make his appearance, he is in such a hurry for 
his breakfast that he may “‘go down town,” that he 
has no time to devote to Robert. Beside, he has 
no idea of the desolation of the little boy’s heart. 
He supplies him with books and “ playthings,” and 
sends him to school, and though he sometimes 
thinks “he is not like other boys,” and “ fears he is 
dull,” the mother has no such fears, and he is left 
again to his solitude. 

Poor little Robert! Could he only open his heart 
and pour out its sorrows, he might learn to skip 
and play and forget them ; but there is a something 
whispering, “‘she who neglects and chides me is 
my mother; I must not tell my grief.” So he 
bears it like a hero and a martyr. Now his spirit 
seems to be purified, and made manly and noble by 
his suffering. God grant that when he is older and 
is driven forth by his mother’s reproaches, that evil 
ways may not tempt him, and reproaches come back 
to her with tenfold bitterness. 

“The innocent mirth of childhood is too much 
for her delicate nerves.” May she not see the neg- 
lected boy become the ruined man; may the lips 
which she seals to childish prattle, and chills with 
her icy coldness, never burn with” unhallowed pas- 
sion, and taunt her with her worse than heathen 
cruelty ! 

“She can not bear the gentle child in her pre- 
sence!” May she not live to see herself a mother 
whom her son hates ! 


“She can not take the trouble to teach him to 
kneel at her feet and lisp his evening prayer.” 
May her nerves never be rent and shattered with 
the curses those lips may yet utter, and which he 
will learn of those who will take pleasure in teach- 
ing him! 

“She can not take his little hand and lead him to 
bed, lull him with an infant song, and press a kiss 
upon his cheek.” May she not live to see him reel- 
ing from a drunken revel to a drunkard’s couch, and 
to shrink from the touch of him who owes to her 
his being, and whom she has held to her bosom ! 
“She can not listen to his songs of careless mirth 
and boyish glee.” May her brain never be turned 
to madness by the wail of a lost one whom she has 
cast down to degradation and shame! 

Poor little Robert! I can not restrain the tears 
as I see thy little feet go wandering round with no 
mother to guide them. May some guardian angel 
keep thee,-and “‘ He who took little children in His 
arms and blessed them,” watch over and bless thee 





always! ‘. M. M. 


THE IND. 


AHEAD OF HIS. AGE. 


Fiavies Joszravs was not only a most truthful 
historian; an admirable general, and wise governor, 
but was preéminently a man of noble sentiment. 
He understood and practiced the true doctrine of 
Rewiciovs Luger. The following incident illus- 


trates his magnanimity and regard for the conscien- 
tious feelings of others—of those brought within 
his control. 


“At this time it was that two great men, who were 
under the jurisdiction of the king, (Agrippa,) came 
to me out of the region of Trachonitis, ing their 
horses and their arms, and carrying with them their 
money also; and when the Jews would force them 
to be circumcised, if they would stay among them, 
I would not permit them to have any force put —_ 
them, but said to them, every one ought to worship 
God according to his own inclinations, and not to 
be contrained by force; and that these men who 
had fled to us for protection, ought not to”be so 
treated as to repent of their coming hither. And 
when I had pacified the multitude, 1 provided for 
the men that were come to us whatsoever it was 
they wanted, ing to their usual way of living, 
ot that on great plenty also.” 


This conduct is the more praiseworthy when we 
call to mind the strong prejudices of the Jews with 
their set determination in regard to the peculiarity 
of their religion. Josephus, himself a Jew, not only 
conquered the prejudices of his own education, not 
only conceived and cherished noble and just senti- 
ments, but evinced great moral courage in avowing 
and defending his views of Reticiovs Lisexty—not 
demanding only for himself the right to worship 
God according to the dictates of his own conscience, 
but awarding this right to others, and actually pro- 
tecting stangers in the enjoyment of this right 
against the clamors of his own*people. At this time 
Josephus was virtual governor of Galilee, and had 
large forces at his command. What a virtuous use 
of power! What a rebuke his conduct administers 
to many in this boasted nineteenth, century both in 
Church and in State! Freepom. 


Oe — 


BOOKS AS A MEDICINE. 


I say, then, that books, taken indiscriminately, are 
no cure to the diseases and afflictions of the mind. 
There is a world of science necessary in the taking 


toa novel, or the last light book in fashion. One 
might as well take a rose-draught for the plague! 
Light reading does not do when the heart is really 
heavy. I am told that Goethe, when he lost his 
son, took to study a science that was new to him. 
Ah! Goethe was a physician who knew what he 
was about. Ina great grief like that, you can not 
tickle and -divert the mind; you must wrench it 
away, absorb, bury it in an abyss, hurry it into a 
labyrinth. Therefore, for the irremediable sorrows 
of middle life and old age, I recommend a strict 
chronic course of science and hard reasoning— 
counter-irritation. Bring the brain to act upon the 
heart! If science is too much against the grain— 
for we have not all got mathematical heads—some- 
thing in the reach of the humblest understanding, 
but sufficiently searching to the highest, a new 
language—Greek, Arabic, Scandinavian, Chinese, or 
Welsh! For the loss of fortune, the dose should be 
applied less directly to the understanding. I would 
administer something elegant and cordial. For as 
the heart is crushed and lacerated by a loss in the 
affections, so it is rather the head that aches and 
suffers by the loss of money. There we find the 
higher class of poets a very valuable remedy. For 
observe, that poets of the grander and more com- 
prehensive kind of genius have in them two separate 
men, quite distinct faom each other—the imagina- 
tive man, and the practical, circumstantial man; 
and it is the happy mixture of these that suits dis- 
eases of the mind, half imaginative and half practical. 
There is Shakspeare, who, above all poets, is the 
mysterious dual of hard sense and empyreal fancy, 
and a great many more, whom I need not mention; 
but who, if you take to them gently and quietly, will 
not like your mere philosopher, your unreasonable 
stoic, tell you that you have lost nothing; but who 
will insensibly steal you out of this world, with its 
losses and crosses, and slip you into another world 
before you know where you are! a world where you 
are just as welcome, though you carry no more 
onth with you than covers the sole of your shoe. 
Then for hypochondria and satiety, whatis better 
than a brisk, alterative course of travels, especially 
early, out-of-the-way, marvelous legendary travels! 
Ilow they freshen up the spirits! How they take 
you out of the hum-drum, yawning state you are in. 
And for that vice of the mind which I call secta- 
rianism—not in the religious sense of the word, but 
little, narrow prejudices that make you hate your 
next-door neighbor, because he has his eggs roasted 
when you have yours boiled; and gossiping and 
prying into people’s affairs, and backbiting, and 
thinking heaven and earth are coming together, if 
some broom touch a cobweb that you have let grow 
over the window-sill of your brains—what like a 
large and generous mildly-aperient course of his- 
tory! How it clears away all the fumes of the head! 
better than the hellebore with which the old lecches 
of the middle ages purged the cerebellum. 

But, when some one sorrow that is yet reparable, 
gets hold of your mind like a monomania; when 
you think, because Heaven has denied you this or 
that, on which you had set your heart, that all your 
life must be a blank—oh! then diet yourself well 
on biography, the biography of good and great men. 
See how little a space one sorrow really makes in life. 
See scarce a page, perhaps, given to some grief similar 
to your own; and how triumphantly the life sails 
on beyond it. You thought the wing was broken! 
Tut, tut, it was only a bruised feather! See what 
life leaves behind it, when all is done !—a summary 
of positive facts far out of the region of sorrow and 
suffering, linking themselves with the being of the 
world. Yes, biography is the medicine here!— 
Bulver. 

Oe 


EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 


Ir is well known that the cause of education for 


-the ministry has, for several years past, failed in a 


very marked degree to enlist the sympathies of the 
churehes in our country. It reached its culmi- 
nating point about the period of the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Cornelius, its most eloquent and devoted 
advocate and friend. Since then it has, until very 
recently, declined, notwithstanding the most earnest 
and varied efforts to sustain and invigorate it, This 
remark applies with greatest force to the Congrega- 
tional churches, and to both branches of the Pres- 
byterianfChurch, though similar complaints reach 
us from all the evangelical denominations in the 
country. 

It is not our purpose, in the present paper, to in- 
quire into the causes of this state of things. The 
subject is one of great intrinsic difficulty; and, 
although we have seen many causes suggested, by 
which to explain the condition of this all-important 
instrumentality, yet, whether we regard them sepa, 
rately, or in combination, they fail to satisfy us. We 
will only say, that the more we study the history of 
this most fundamental Christian interest, in connec- 
tion with the exigencies of the age, and the consti- 
tution and spirit of the churches of this land, the 
more surprising and unaccountable does the deep, 
and, for many years past, the growing apathy in the 
cause, which Christians have evinced, appear. 

It was well remarked by a speaker, on a recent 
occasion, that “it is a fact not to be disguised, that 
in respect to this chief and vital instrumentality—a 
living ministry—we are faltering. We are building 
churches in all shapes, grotesque and beautiful, 
from a cross to a circle, with all kinds of steeples, 
and with all sorts of approximations to the gorgeous 
mockeries of the middle ages. Our merchant- 
princes are found in their palaces, and the sons of 
the Church in the high places of power. We talk 
complacently of the munificence of our home and 
foreign charities, instead of facing the tremendous 
= that we - — able be * mae se at 

old the ground ai ined, while, for the 
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sugmenting numbers, 


‘ 


them. I have known some people in great sorrow fly 


crisis, in regard to the efforts of the slave power, 
are sent to you by the authoress, for publication, if 
you think them of sufficient value. Yours truly. 


Ur! Arouse ye, men and women! 
Pause not now to talk or think! 
+ Swift shall come a harsher summons. 
In the iron fetter’s clink. 


Look not Eastward ; though all Europe 
Prove one mighty battle plain ; 

Out of Ruin springs the Phenix 
That shall give her peace again. 


Let the Russian despot gather 
All his hordes, both bond and free 
From the Caspian to the Baltic, 
From the Black to Arctic sea. 


Are not England's bayonets bristling, 
Leagued beside the Moslem force! 

Trust me, though he brave the Crescent, 
He shall tremble at the Cross! 


Let the serf, from his abasement, 
Fall before his Saxon foe ; 

Deathto him! Ah! blest evangel! 
It doth end a life-long woe! 


In the stroke of steel is mercy 
Such as he alone can know, 

On whose quivering flesh has fallen 
Long the dreadful lash’s blow. 


Turn ye, then, from foreign clamor ; 
Waste your time in words no more ; 

Turn and quench the foul Gehenna, 
Burning at your very door. 


I have read an ancient story 
Of a Grecian sculptor rare, 
Who, from senseless ivory, modeled 
Such a form, so heavenly fair, 


That with deep, resistless yearnings, 
All his ardent soul was fired, 

To see his matchless statue breathing. 
To behold his work inspired { 


Then he prayed Athenia’s goddess 
She would bless his heart’s desire, 

She would make hi’ worshiped idol 
Animate with living fire 


It was done! The vital current 
Swiftly filled each glowing vein ; 

Love replied to Love's oblation ; 
Faith and prayer were not in vain! 


Freemen, ye have long-time oherished. 
Close beside your household fires, 

A sublime and grand ideal— 
Offspring of your best desires. 


Still ’tis but a lifeless statue ; 
Ye must worship it no more ; 
Well ye know there dwelleth in it 
Something worthier to adore ! 


Life must burst its marble cerements , 
It must be a breathing form! 

With wisdom, virtue, honor, instinet ; 
With the blood of heroes warm! 


Plead ye to no Pagan goddess ; 
Plead not to the heart of man ; 
God and Christ alone can aid you; 
There the power, for there the plan 


Rest ye from this righteous conflict 
Never, till the race be run! 

What though long the triumph linger ? 
Grandest truths are slowest won. 


Then no more a lifeless image, 
Mocking worship—mocking thee ! 

But a radiant, living creature, 
Blessing, blest, shall Freedom be 


Then the sun, a world encircling, 
As he mounts from eastern wave, 

Gloriously shall gild the mountains 
Trodden by no foot of slave. 


Then shall all the “just made perfect,” 
Bending from their home to see, 
Consecrate, with song immortal, 
This true land of Liberty. 


_ -O- 


LADY RACHEL RUSSELL 


Mesexs. Lonewan & Co., London, have lately issued 
a new volume of “Letters of Lady Raghel Russell,” 
containing many letters not heretofore published in 
those collections, many of which have never been 
printed before, making in fact the first fully complete 
edition. Not having the volume we copy a4 specimen 
or two, from the supplement to the Noncon formist, for 
Feb. 22, with the introductory editorial remarks : 


“LETTERS OP LADY RACHEL RUSSELL. 


“To whom are not the letters of the saintly Lady 
Rachel Russell—the best wife and noblest woman 
on record—familiarly known? Who ever read 
them without being purified and nerved for duty 
and trial? And how great is the loss of those, and 
of the woman especially, who never felt the elevat- 
ing and gentle disciplinary influences these simple 
and beautiful compositions afford! We know not 
that any where else so refining and quickening a 
study can be had, of a wife and husband ‘united 
not only in hand and heart, but in principles, in 
intellect, in views, and in dispositions; each pur- 
suing one common and noble end, their own im- 
provement, and the happiness of those around | 
them ; ——- correcting, sustaining, and strength- 
ening each other; undegraded by all practices of 
tyranny on-the one part, and of deceit on the other; | 
secure of a refuge from the vexations, the follies, 
the misunderstandings, and the evils of the world, 
in the arms of each other, and in the inestimable | 
enjoyments of unlimited confidence and unre- 
strained intimacy.’ 

“Deficient as are these Letters in all the qualities 
of productions prepared for the public, or indirectly 
meant for the eyes of others than the friendly and 
loving correspondents to whom they are addressed, 


by brilliancy or talent, and often wanting correction 
of the style, and even of the grammar,) they are 
yet pure and perfect revelations of a cheerful and 
pious spirit, of wifely tenderness, of motherly love 
and wisdom, and of a character prepared by true re- 
ligion ‘to enjoy the sunshine or to meet the storms 
of life.’ 

We find here a letter belonging to a sad period of 
Lady Russell's life, now first printed from the ori- 
ginal MS. in the possession of Mr. Dawson Turner, 
and addressed to ‘Mr. Griffith,’ who is conjectured 
by the editor to have been the Rev. John Griffith, 
M.A., Chaplain to the Duke of Devonshire : 


“*Wonsvrn Aspey, Feb. 4, 1684. 
“*Sir: In m lexed state, those momentar 

refreshments, if iny afflicted soul finds any, are whee 
I am able to apply such healing considerations as good 
and charitable men like yourself offer to my wounded 
spirit. Ican not receive so valuable a gift, and not tell 
you, sir, myself, that I take it thankfully, and will do 
my endeavor to use it profitably; but, alas! so inve- 
terate is my disease, it seems to me above the cure of 
arguments; nothing but the mighty grace of God can 
assuage such grief as mine. I have loved man too 
well, and did not weigh enough bow short my interest 
might be in that loved object of my desires; had God 
had full possession of my eoul, or had I prized his love, 
adored his wisdom, and believed his ness in all 
the secret conducts of his providences, (yea, although I 
groaned under the sharpest dispensations of it,) I 
should not. be cast down; but ion rebela, and I 
ean not, with that constancy and frame of spirit I de- 
sire, follow his eteps in that thorny path of suffering 
he trod before me with eo much ease ; this calls forth 
the sh accents of my lamentations, but I stil! 
em on the loss of earthly enjoymentsa; our 

groseer part lying nearer to their more suitable ob- 
jects in the mixed state of this world; sense soon pre- 
vails, and by perpetual sharp and quick remembranees, 
brings to my mind how full of content my mind lately 
a 1 — > eatin ray more: it is a 

ve, and can allayed by serious 

fixing upon that consideration you hao Hehted on re 
offer me, that whatever Ae @id in his place, he did it 
ddicty Given d's bape be wor likD tame et 
ground a was li & prison to a 
throne; then I know it ta vesy ensetounclo to take 
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‘| 0 heavily, that what was 80 precio s to me, his gein, 


should be a matter of so grievous ard lasting a weight 
of sorrow to me; but I must hope this is my infirmity, 
and that our High Priest, who was touched with ours, 
will give me (who with my soul desires with my 
groans to le justification of my God) suffering 
grace for a suffering condition, making his rod medi- 
cinal to me.’ 


“ The pathos, piety, and truthful thinking of this 
epistle are both touching and edifying. Buta yet 
more remarkable letter, composed by Lady Russell 
for the benefit of her children, and dated on the an- 
niversary of her husband's execution, was disco- 
vered among some papers of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, in 1850, and presented to the Duke of Bed- 
ford. We would give it entire, but it is too long. 
We must quote a few passages : 


“*] write this upon the 2lst July, '91—a day of sad 
remembrance to me, it being that whereon your excel- 
lent father was taken from us, with much severity to my 
lasting sorrow and your loss. I have not yet omitted 
on this day (but when prevented by sickness) to hum- 
ble and afflict myself under the mighty hand of God, 
pouring out my soul before him in prayer and fasting. 

“* After my time spent thus, and reading two ser- 
mons that the then Dr. Burnet preached before your 
father the day before he died, and also those sheets of 
paper that he wrote for me, what had happened in 
discourse between them, you will sure, my child, be- 
lieve that all I say proceeds from a heart and mind 
put into as good a e and temper as I can bring 

to; and, consequently, as free from all undue pas- 
sions and partiality, full of good-will to all mankind, 
and especially to all good souls, having truly endea- 
vored to set all right between God and my own soul ; 
and believe me, the doing co faithfully, affords a tran- 
quility and quiet within, that is not to be expressed. 
And yet I must own that the reading of Dr. Burnet’s 
papers, as they must bring fresh before my eyes such 
sad scenes as is my own particular condition upon 
earth, so I can't say I am without sorrowful thoughts, 
but not mercenary ones, I hope. I pray that they may 
not be such, and indeed it is a mighty help to me that 
they should not be so; the reasonable ground I have to 
hope, your dear father is happy in a better state; that 
possibly his violent death might be the punishment for 
the errors of his life; and he is how comforted and 
joyful to all eternity, past all the toils, and tempta- 
tions, and snares, and labors of this short life, which is 
our day of exercise, probation, and trial for that to 
come. 

* * x * * 

“*And now, my ehild, believe your mother, there is 
nothing now in this world can touch me very sorel 
but my children’s concerns, (bating religion;) and al- 
though I love your bodies but too well, yet if my 
heart deceive me not, it is as nothing in comparison of 

our more precious souls. When I have the least jea- 
ousy that any ne ag: have ill inclinations, or not so good 
as I would gladly have them; or fear that you tread 
though never so little out of the right path; oh, how it 
eee my soul in fear and anguishfor yours! If you 
ove or bear any respect for the memory es father, 
do not endanger a separation from him and me in the 
next life. But infinitely above all other argument is 
this: that we should not be ungrateful to that God 
that made us and preserves us; made us to be born 
into this world that we might be capable of a life to 
all eternity, where innocence and happiness last for 
ever. To this place of joy and bliss, this is our pass- 
age, and is to some a more rugged one than it is to 
others, for wise enda, hid by Providence from us now ; 
but when we shall have put off these tabernacles of 
clay, our elarified spirits shall then understand and ad- 
mire, adore and love, the wisdom, and power, and love 
of Ged to his creatures; how lovely will the beauty of 
Providence be to us then? Though now, that we see 
but the dark side of the clond, ’tis often very black 
and gloomy to us. ; 
+ z +@ 


My businesa is to profit by Liuis core iffliction, lo 
seek for patience rather than comfort, and to learn to 
wean myself from loving so passionately any blessing 
in this world. ... And I can safely say, I have 
dismissed all the esteemed delights of it, since that 
stroke ; nay, I may add, all the innocent pleasures of 
life I lost with him; butI take that to be a fault, and 
perhaps is a punishment to me for loving a creature 
too much; ‘tis a sort of idolatry; but still I feel my 
seul to be too sorely touched when any of you, my 
children, are ill. I pray and strive all I can against 
it.’ 

““ What a beautiful picture is this, of devotion to 
heaven, of sweet and holy mildness of soul, of faith- 
fulness to the cherished memory of the loved and 
lost, and of maternal love and dutifulness in the 
purest forms!” 

™ oo 


WORK WHILE IT IS DAY 

Some years ago, the pastor of a neighboring parish 
wrote something in this form: ‘There has been a con- 
version in this district, another in the East, anda third 
in the West; our prayer-meetings are full and inter- 
esting. It seems as if the cry was, ‘Bebold the Bride 
groom cometh, go ye out to meet him.’ Will you come 
and preach the Gospel for me a few days!” We met, 
preached the Gospel, and the word was with the Holy 
Ghost and with power, and many were added to the 
Lord. 

This view of things, and this course of proceeding, 
seemed just and appropriate. For every thing there 
is a season, and a time for every purpose under hea- 
vea. The time for us to work is when the Holy Spirit 
is working with us and in us. Something, then, is el- 
ways to be done in the Master's vineyard, but not 
always the same work. The adaptation of our labors 
to the times and circumstances, is an important part of 
duty. This is a busy, bustling, excitable age, and 
when the minister’s of Christ and his p ople can get 
the truth~with a frequency and with an earnestness 
and power which shall bold their attention and make 
them think of God, and prepare to meet him. There 


is some where a just medium between that system | 


which calls for preaching so much as to preclude pri 
vate reflection, prayer and labor, and that which for- 
bids special effort, for fear of robbing God of the honor 
due unto his name. We have heard of a sermon 
preached a great while ago by one of the fathers from 
& text taken from the history of David, 2 Samuel 5: 24. 
“And let it be, while thou hearest the eound of a going 
in the tops of the mulberry trees, that then thou shalt 
bestir thyself; for then shall the Lord go out before 
thee.” lt is of no use for us to go alone. The state 
of the Church in this place, and several other places 
in this region, is that which calls upon God's people to 
bestir themselves. God is going before them. The 
most vigilant watchfulness, the most earnest prayer, 
the most strenuous labor, are demanded —Ohio Ob- 
serrer . 


—_— ~ 


Foreign Miscellany. 


DweLiunes oy tTHox Inpusrriat CLasses.—On Satur- 


day a public meeting of the merchants, bankers, and 
traders of the city of London, was held at the London 
Tavern, for the purpose of considering the best mode 
of extending the operations of the Metropolitan Asso 
ciation for improving the dwellings of the industrial 
classes. The Association had already purchased an 
eligible piece of land in the borough, near London 
Bridge, eapable of accommodating 100 families. The 

have another piece of Jand in Spitalfields, in which 
accommodation will be provided for 15% families. The 
sum of £67,000 had been already paid toward the 
erection of the buildings, but the Association want a 
capital of £100,000. It was announced, at-the eon- 
clusion of the meeting, that shares to the amount of 
£14,525 had been taken up toward the completion of 
this sum. Mr. Baring, M.P., presided. The meeting 
was addressed by Mr. Hubbard, Governor of the Bank 
of England, Lord Stanley, Viscount Ebrington, Lord 
Claude Hamilton, and others. Viscount Ebrington, in 
the course of his speech, stated that ont of £15,000 
received in renta, the whole of the bad debts had not 


| amounted to £40. 


Virauity or Torker.—How is it! Some canse there 
must be for this unconquerable vitality in the long- 
doomed Ottoman Empire, which will not die, but, on 
the contrary, rises invigorated from every crisis. We be- 
lieve the main cause to be the provincial liberties which 
exist under the rule of the Porta Considering the 
corruption of the government, which Lord Grey him- 
self can scarcely exaggerate, the desultory character 
of the subject populations, the unimproved resources 
of the territory, from the short intervals that have 
oceurred Letween great wars—considering, in short, 
all the woes of that unhappy empire, its existence and 
present strength show that there must be some prin- 
ciple of political orgarization at work that friends 
and foes seem alike unaware of. It will probably turn 
out that that principle is the strongest of all—that of 
municipal liberty—a free provincial distribution of 
authority. The non interference of the central govern- 
ment with the local administration of justice, social 
arrangements, industry, and commerce—a non-inter- 
ference rendered possible by the direct taxation that is 
the method in Turkey—is a strong conceivable cause 
of the attachment now manifested to the government, 
and of the dread and hatred of Russian centralization. 
If it is not yet nationality, it is pretty sure to grow into 
it in time, 
for the maintenance of the government that permits 
them, are good and sound elements of iotism, and 
every thoughtful student of history will anticipate a 
vigorous growth of nationality from them. is 
only one cause, out of several, which may be assigned 
as accounting for the vitality of the Ottoman - 
Daily News. 
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Conpition or Ixpia.—Madras is threatened by fami, 
Government has removed the import duty on rice. «., 
large publie works will be commenced for the on ay 
ment of the people. 

The territory of Nagpore, or Berar, which lg 
lapsed to the British, is one of the ten States in Ina; 
with which subsidiary alliances had been éontraet,: 
It has an area of 76,432 square miles, a population , 
4,650,000, and a revenue of 4,908,560 rupees, 7 
territory of Nagpore is nearly as large as that 
Hyderabad, and as we have lately sequestrated 
debt the greater portion of the Nizam’s domin(,,, 
lying north of the Godavery, we have now porses. jo, 
of two thirds of the great “island” lately sha? 
greau (as independent native territory) in the eer;, 
of the maps of Hindostan. This creon 
where disappearing before the red shade which . 
notes British domination, and every successive map. 
India affords a fresh illustration of the rapidity of 
process. 

The Nizam’s dominions are in a worse stat. 
ever; the government is utterly powerless, and 4) 
country is covered with bands of predatory [o)); 
horse. Mr. G. Bushby, the new resident at Hyder 
bad, arrived at the court on the 15th ult., and goon af. | 
ward had an interview with his Highness, from who | 
he is said to have démanded an ultimatum on the t» 
points, namely, the payment in full of bis arrear: 
subsidy to the British government, and the disban, 
of his Rohillas and Arabs, who are ravagins «9 
country. he 


Cospen on Tunkey.—Mr. Cobden argued streny, 
for the necessity of change in the Ottoman empire, ar 
the probable benefits of that. which Russia, from a 
bitious motives, was secking to bring about. He », 
ferred to the fact, that even the British ministry | 
formerly entertained a conviction that such chano. 


Ange 


must ensue, unless its Christian subjects were mop 
justly dealt with. Mr. Cobden, before interfer ne ti 
support the Turk, would exact guarantecs for {} 
rights of the Christians. With respect to the coy 
mercial value of the two countries, the honorab\e ger 
tleman contended, that we imported from Russia, o 
an average, the value of £12,000,000 sterling, whi), 
our trade with Turkey amounted to barely a quart 
of thatsum. He held, indeed, that Russia stood », 

to the United States among the nations with which y 
have transactions. Mr. Cobden further contended 
that the objects for which England and France we, 
arming were fictitious. He had no idea of dange; 
from Russian aggrandizement. He held that ;h. policy 
now prevailing was a mistake, which reached 
point of insanity. 

Encusu Queens asp Evrorzan Wans.—Hach of (y 
Queens that has sat on the English throne, has had | 
wage an European war; though the Roman Catho),, | 
Mary lost Calais, the Virgin Queen Elizabeth succes | 
fully resisted the Invincible Armada; Good (uc; 
Anne brought the war with Lou's XIV. to a 
which procured the recognition of the Protestant « 
cegsion, various territorial concessions from France ; 
America, Spain's resignation of Gibraltar and the | 
lars of Hercules, that stand as the portico to the M 
terranean Sound. Elizabeth opposed to the Spar 
Anne to the Bourbon, Victoria to the Muscovite , 
versal monarchy. Is not that a peculiar ordination 
God! Victoria—it is a name that sounds well in ¢} 
ears of the nation and of her allies. What char 
does not look hopefully to Victoria? Her victory. 
time will be the victory of peoples, the victory | 
nations.— Berlin National Zeitung 


Loss or Surprinc.— Lloyd's List shows that, 
years, there have been 12,367 disasters at sea. Let 
say, that these vessels averaged 250 tons « 
is perhaps a medium figure ; yet this would 
astonishing number of 1,000,000 tons of ¢} 
in four years; and if we estimate the cost of 
ships at £10 per ton, the sum required for | 
struction would be £10,000,000; an amount that « 
to warrant that they could nut all have b« 
particularly if to this great sum be ad 
their cargoes, the sum total of which 
daring arithmeticians to determine. And yet 
every reason to suppose that this enormous 
on year after year; and this country, to wl 
greater number of the wrecked vessels app 
belong, not only sustains it with impunity, but 
may believe statistics, is thriving beyond any kingd 
upon the face of the earth.—Globe. 


Mai. Rossery.—Much consternation has been ca 
at the General Post-Office in London, in consequence 
the loss of between three hundred and four hundred 
letters, some of them containing articles of value, ai 
other property. The man appointed to colle 
suburban a, had allowed himself to be treate| 
some rum by a person whom he had allowed to rid 
with him in the gig; and, some time afterward, he » 
found in an insensible state, with three lJetter-bag 
missing, and the remains of letters and newspapers 
scattered about. No trace has yet been get of t! 


| thief 


Mx. Loweit Masox.—Mr. Purday, musical ; 
has just issued a crayon portrait, by Miss l’urday 
Mr. Lowell Mason, Professor of Music, who excited # 
much interest in this metropolis in the autumn of 
year. The lithography is by Mr. J. H. Vinter. Ti 
sketch does credit alike both to the young lady and 
him. It is dificult to conceive of any thing 1 
truthful. The countenance is one of remarkal 
euliarity, unlike any thing elee that we hav 
Its peculiarities are so strong as {o diminish | 
culty of an exact transcript. There is the mar 


square, massive forehead, “he shaggy eyebr 
fixed, penetrating glance, the snub, compact I 
nose, the compressed lips, and, in a word, the « 
ment of collected energy by which he is disti: 
with its accompanying costume, all are here i 
tion. The young lady has proved her power 


reervere to atta 


Temrernance Lecrures Inteavicrep.—Th 
St. Mary’s Church, Dumfries, along with the 1 
beadle, and J. B. Gough, were interd 
that building for temperance lectures 
nounced. The interdict was granted 
Lord Benholm, and was obtained at 
Mr. Scott, senior, manufacturer, one of th 
This accounts for Mr. Gough's lectures being d 
in the Free Church.— Dumfries Standard 


Herattu or Lonpon puning Tak Weex —Th: 
mortality has recently undergone no materi 
tion, but a decrease though not great, indi 
improvemeut in the ublic health. The deaths 
tered in the metropolis, which, in the week that 
February 4, were 1204, declined in the week fi 
to 1178, and last weck to 1154 In the te 
sponding weeke of the years 1844-53, the avera; 
ber of deaths was 1085, which, if raised in p1 
to increase of population, becomes 1194. The 


Last week, the births of 77! 
gists 


In the nine correeponding weeks of t) 


Pavrer Seittament axp Removan.—A bi 
has been printed, has been introduced into tl 
of Commons, under the auspices of the chairt 
the Poor-Law Board, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Gr 
ville Berkeley, “to abolish in Ergland and Wal 
compulsory removal of the poor on ground ol 


tint is ever : 


very life! his rebellious hair star ding as erect as tha ope 
of Katerfelto, and forming a helmet revere [ ro 
‘ 
] 
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ment, and to make provision for the more equits 
distribution of the charge of relief in unions.” ‘I! 
contains six clauses. The principal provisic 
that, after the passing of the act, the justices of ) 
shall not grant orders for the removal of pauper 
the ground of legal settlement in another parish 
ia also to be enacted that, after the passing of 

the charge for the relief of the poor in every u 

be borne by the common fund of that unic 


Roma Cernemony.—The Rome correepor'! 
Catholic Miscellany writes: 

“The beautiful ceremony of blessing the |an 
whose wool are made the Pallia, to be coniern 
the Holy See on archbishops and patriarchs, took | 
the other day, with Pontifical High Masa, at ' 
cient church of St. Agnes, beyond the walls « I 
attracting (as invariably is the case) a large « 
gati. But one of the greatest multitudes assem! 
any late occasion in this city, was to be seen 
Piazza of St. Mary Maggiore, fast Sunday, wher 
within the Octave of St. Anthony's Day, the cere! 
of blessing horses and mules seemed to excite tt 
riosity of strangers not lees than the serious mere 
of the Romans, who, from all elasses of life, #e0° 
conduct their animals to receive this unique for 
benediction. Many thousands occupied this Pp" 
throughout the afternoon, the concourse being alee 
greatest on Sunday, (though every day wit! 2” 
Octave the same ceremony occure,) becatse the I Ape 
chariots and the studs of the leading nobility are“ 
to be seen among the train of vehicles and rider © 
tinually accrue 3 ot the little church of 8t. E'g 
the door of which etands a priest in a surplice, ¥' 
the aspersorium, to bestow the blessing, an 1 apr D 
holy water. The mildness and sunny cheerfalnest 
the weather contributed to attract all citizen’ 80°" 
on this Sunday, and to impart a brilliantly pictels 
aspect to the irregular piazza, bounded on one ote! 
the splendid front of St. Maria Maggiore, with» ©" 
view of the Lateran.” 


Rvsstan Disciptive.—Several Russian soldiers 
victed of having disobeyed the order directing 
not to go beyond 1000 paces from their canton’, 
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eon 
them 





Hi] 
had been punished with 500 blows, and had dered 
consequence. Commanding officers had been 0", 
to enforce the observance of the new regulation" © 
great severity, in consequence of the increasing * 
tility of the inhabitants of the provinces sto t 
misery and the cruel treatment of the Russia? 
last stage of despair. 
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Harp Pun.—A gent 
sent at a party where 
several puns oD the nat 
that he ad never hea 
did not believe it couk 
im the world more ¢ 
* just lop off half the 1 
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NDIAA—Madras is threatened by faming 

ublic works will be commenced for 
f the people 

i of Nagpore, or Berar, whieh has 
to the British, is one of the ten States in 
an area of 76,452 square milea, a Pulation 
00, and a revenue of 4,908, 560 "re a 
ibad, and as we have lately sequestrated Pa 
he greater portion of the Nizam’s d 
: thirds of the great “island” Jatel 
as independent native territory) in the 
disappearing before the red shade whieh de. 
ritish domination, and every successive 


ment has removed the import dut 
the employ. 

territory of N 
hich subsidiary alliances had b 

ibsidiary al € cen Contracted 
"y of Nagpore ie nearly es large ag 
orth of the Godavery, we have now 
maps of Hindostan. ‘This green tint is 
fforda a fre en illustration of the rapidity of the 


eens Gomminian are in a worse state 

1e government is utterly powerle 

y is covered with bands of predatory Rol 
Mr. G. Bushby, the new resident at Hyderg. 

rived at the court on the 15th ult., and goo: 

ad an interview with his Highness, from whog 

id to have demanded an ultimatum on the ty" 
namely, the payment in full of hig arrears 

to the British government, and the disbanding 


Rohillas and Araba, who are ravaging the 


that even the ministry 
y entertained a conviction that such 

isue, unless its Christian subjects were 

ealt with, Mr. Cobden, before interfering te 
the Turk, would exact guarantees for the 
of the Christians. With respect to the com. 
value of the two countries, the honorable 
contended, that we imported from Russia ‘ 
rage, the value of £12,000,000 sterling, while 
le with Turkey amounted to barely a 


U 


ys J Uarter 
sum. He held, indeed, that Russia stood next 
/nited States among the nations with which we 
‘ansactions, Mr. Cobden further conten 


> objects for which England and France were 
were. fictitious. He had no idea of danger 
ssian aggrandizement. He held that the polfey 
evailing was a mistake, which reached the 


H QUEENS aNd Evrorzay Wans.—Kach of the 
hat has sat on the English throne, has had to 
, European war; though the Roman Catholic 
t Calais, the Virgin Queen Elizabeth success. 
sisted the Invincible Armada; Good en 
ought the war with Lou's XIV. to @ close 
rocured the recognition of the Protestant sue. 
various territorial concessions from France jn 
, “pains resignation of Gibraltar and the Pi. 
lercules, that stand asthe portico to the Medi- 
Elizabeth opposed to the Spanish, 

bon, Victoria to the Museovite uni- 

Is not that a peculiar ordination of 

t is a pame that sounds well in the 
T What champion 
hopefully to Victoria?’ Her victory this 
ha th victe ry of peoples, the victory of all 
! Nation r! Zeitung. r 


Insanity 


n Sound 
the Bour 
onarchy 
Victor 2- -) 
he nation and of her allies, 
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Lioyd’s List shows that, in four 
en 12,367 disasters at sea, Let us 
ls averaged 250 tons each, which 
igure; yet this would give the 
1,000,000 tons of shipping lost 
and j Wwe estin ate the cost of building 
per ton, the sum req ired for their eon- 
would be £10.¢ 10, ( UO; an amount that seems 

that they ld not all have been insured, 
} t m be added the loss of 

tal of which we leave to more 
letermine. And yet there is 

» that this enormons loss 

; and this country, to which the 
the wrecked vessels a pear to 

stains it with impunity, but, if we 

es, is thriving beyond any kingdom 

e Globe. : x 
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\BBEL Much consternation has been caused 
peral Post-Office in London, in consequence of 
f between three hundred and four hundred 
me of them containing articles of value, and 

The man appointed to collect the 
bags, had allowed himself to be treated to 
| by & person whom he had alowed to ride 
in the gig: ar d, some time afterward, he was 
an insensible estate, with three letter-bags 
ind the remains of letters and new. rs 
t trace has yet been got of the 


yperty 


~~ 


Masox.—Mr. Purday, musical ublisher, 


sued a crayon portrait, by Miss urday, of 

Mason, Professor of Music, who excited so 
rest in this naetropolis in the autumn of last 
é lithography is by Mr. J. H. Vinter, The 








3 credit alike both to the young lady and to 

dif uit to conceive of any thing more 
l) count n ince is one of remarkable pe- 
inlike any thing else that we have seen. 


© strong as to diminish the diffi- 
| exe t trans ript There is the man to the 
vis reve-llous bair standing as erect as that 
a helmet reversed. The 
the shaggy eyebrows, the 
i ance, the snub, compact, metallic 
pressed lip and, in & word, the embodi- 

ted energy by which he is distinguished, 
ng costume, all are here in perfee- 
* proved her powers, and we 

i t rsevere to attain to great 


’ v rehend 


me 
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iNTERI rep.—The trustees of 
along with the miniater, 

were interdicted from using 
ance lectures, as formerly an- 

t was granted last Friday by 
was obtained at the instance of 
inufacturer, one of the trustees 
ugh’s lectures being delivered 


Dur fries Standard. 
. inG THE Wreex—The rate of 
tly undergone no material veria- 
though not great, indicates an 
public health. The @eaths regis- 
polis, which, in the week that ended 
1204, declined in the week following 
to 1154. Inthe ten eorre- 


years 1844-53, the average num- 
which, if raised in proportion 
ition, becomes 1194. The number 
s therefore less by forty than the 

nt. Last week, the births oh 75 boys 
Lall ] ) children, were registered in 
ine corresponding weeks of the years 

number w Aas 1452,— 4h. 24th. 


Removat.—A_ bill, whieh 
has been introduced into the House 
rt auspices of the chairman of 
d Palmerston, and Mr. Gren- 
“to abolish in Ergland and Wales the 
of the poor on ground of eettle 
make provision for the more equitable 
of the charge of relief in unions.” The bill 
clauzes The principal provisions ar¢ 
ne passing of the act, the justices of peace 
ant orders for the removal of paupers on 


of legal settlement in another parish. It 


enacted that, after the passing of hee 
yk be J ‘ 
r the rehef of the poor in every union 


re common fund of that union. 
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> Government prisons, bulks, and 
Porth stemments will ye -_ i — bast 
lains school maste! d— 
ectel stall toe t eufiisient inforwstive=distinet 
spe ‘vill soon be set apart for yes pe 
Prpiste alone, unless the public voice forbids; ond 
Ph Catholic” prisons, governors, chap- 
This will be neither 





shall have “ Roman 


i d turnkeys. 
oo na recognition, by the Queen of 


ew class of state-en ‘owed clergy; a 
Belen al Sher, the least worthy of encouragement, 
snd eertelaly the most dangerous. — nes. 


o aur Aurs.—We perceive that the Council 
ee at Ticino has decided, by a majority of 
ig i es give out the making of a tunnel through 
“ y? ae Lake Maggiore to° Lake Constance, to 
= __ Piedmontese line with that of Central Ger- 
_— ” This tunnel will be sixteen miles Spree 
ras in length, and is to be lighted and ventilate 
by fifty shafts of enormous depth. 
Robert Stephenson, the 


A Muntricent Orven —Mr. off one half of 


in i offered to pa ) 
os —S - library of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society of Newcastle pe er on a 
vided means are taken te pay the ee - 
xt anniversary. Mr. Stephenson, young 
‘man, had the use of the library. 
Marxer Day.—Man memorials have recently been 
a to the Lord Mayor, from great landed pro- 
Lr in Lincolnshire Northampton, Yorkehire, and 


. ; farmers and graziers, ing 
Oxfordshire, = may te the sale of cattle gal be 
that the Tuesday. The Lord Mayor 


Monday to ; 
oo BY enn the memorial to the Common 
Founeil, and to support their prayer. 
Pux.—A gentleman named Dunlop being pre- 
- 2 a panty where one of the company had made 
; ans on the names of persons present, remarked 
that he fad never heard his name punned upon, and 
jid not believe it’eould be done. “There is nothing 
‘a the world more easy, sir,” replied the punster ; 
“just lop off half the name, and it is Dun. 


Parcaunioy.—A correspondent of the Boston Journal 
U. 8.) writes: “By simply wetting a silk handker- 
shief, and placing it over :the face, @ person can go 
‘hrough a dense smoke without inconvenience. I 
caw the etatement about twenty years ago, and shortly 
aft > tried it, saving thousands of dollars by knowing 
where the fire was.” 

Ryssta.—The completest of brief digests of Russia 
1 its affairs, is that of Dr. Richard 8. Fisher, in his 


anu 


yaluable Book of the World.—Banner. 
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BOOKS. 
JALUABLE BOOK FOR : 
ee oF ENGLISH WORDS — a 
m | d for sale by Evans & PicKERSON, NO - 
gy and arranged so as to facilitate tS oa 
of ideas, and assist in literary composition By PETER per 
Rocket, M.D., author of the “ Bridgewater Treatise on et ni- 
mal and Vegetable, Kingdom.” A new edition, sevieed an en- 
iarged, by Prof. Barnas Sxars, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education, assisted by several literary gentlemen 1 vol. 

12me , $1.50. xvod 
i Saas merit, admirably adapted as a text-book for 
schools and eolleges, and of high importance to every American 
. wf ia a kind of verbal anatomy, a collection of English sy- 
nonyms, arranged with reference to their shades of meaning and 
the needs of the student. It may be called a philosophical vo- 
eabulary. All who have a vivid sense of language, who aim at 
exactness of speech, and to whom writing is a high art, are 
familiar with the difficulty of seizing on the precise word to ex- 
press the desired sentiment or idea. Our ideal in this regard is 
often saerificed to the caprice of memory For this and many 
other wants of the mind, in its relation to languege, ‘ Roget’s 
Thesauraus’ will prove an invaluable manual. He has made an 
analytieal study of our vernacular, traced the origin and ramifi- 
cation of words, arrayed their elemental forms in sectional 
order, and thus furnished a kind of verbal seale, by which we 
ean harmonize and emphasize our Janguage to the utmost nicety 

and greatest significance.”—(Tuckerman’s Month in Europe. 
276-2t 


RILDA. 

PILDA; on, Comrve to Cunist. This is the title 

YU ofa little book of 90 pages, written by the wife ofa clergy- 
man, and just published by the Massachusetts Sabbath-Schvol 
Society. A clergyman in Connecticut thus speaks of it: 

“T have just read one of the excellent publications of the Mas- 
sachusetts Sabbath School Society, entitled ‘ Rilda; or, Coming 
to Christ.’ I bless God for such a clear and scriptural delinea- 
tion of the way to Obrist, and can not but think it unsurpassed by 
any thing of its kind | have ever read ; and I am sure it will be 
greatly blessed, through the Holy Spirit, to the salvation of 
many Sabbath-Schoo! children. Indeed, as there is but one way 
to Christ, it must be greatly useful to parents also, who have 
ebiidren to be led to Christ. The narrative has rare interest, 
not only from its naturalness, but from the ‘bold relief’ with 
which it presents its dominant truth 1 have read it with many 
vears, and hepe the Massachusetts Sabbath-School Society may 
publish a large edition, as, when known, it must be largely ealled 
for, especially in revivals of religion.” 


276-4t Cc. C. DEAN, Treas. 


BOOK AGENTS AND COLPORTEURS 
| 000 WANTED—To sell 
THE OLD 

This extraordinery , opular work is destined to have a —s 
sale than Mrs. Stowe's famous book. The first edition demanded 
was 30,000 eopies, which is without example in the history of 
book publishing. Five hundred thousand readers are ready to 
purchase this wonderful history of reform at the Five Points, when 
an opportunity is presented. Its thrilling narratives have received 
the unanimous verdict of unqualified praise from the secular and 
religious press. 

N. B.—The most liberal terms will be given. Attractive circulars 
for convageing furnished gratuitously on application,to 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, Puflishers, 

No, 222 Broadway, New-York. 








BREWERY. 
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ATEW BOOK AND PUBLISHING HOUSE. —J. C. DEBBY, 
Publisher and Book-eller, No. 8 Park place, second floor. 
The undersigned, for many years in the Book business at Au- 
burn, and late ot the firm of Derby & Miller, has established him- 
self as above. and in addition to his own, will keep a full supply 

of the publications of 

PuILuips, Sampson & Co. 

Mitter, Orton & Mutuioan, (late Derby & Miller.) 

And Anpgrn, BaanpsLtay & Co 

Constantly on hand and for sale at their lowest prices 

Grdera from the trace respecttally solicited. 

J. ©. DERBY, No. 8 Park place, 

(Directly over Lamport, Blakeman & Law. 


| 
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S1B-4e 
MPORTANT THEOLOGICAL WORKS BY THE REV. 
I JOUN CUMMING. D.D., of London. Dedicated by permission 
to the Hon. Aspot? Lawrence. 
The volumes of this series are all "inifori in size,and in elegantly 
gilt cloth bindings Price, §! per vol 
1.—ApocaLypric Sxetcurs, or Lectures on the Pook of Reve- 
lation, Ist Series, by the Nev John Camming. Delivered 
in Exeter tall, and at Crowu Court Church, London 
New Edition, revised and corrected, with two tnd xes. 
li.—Apocatypric "Ketcurs, or Lectures on the Book of Reva- 
lation. 2d Seriea by the Rev. Jobn Cumming. D.D, 
O1.—Prorueric Sruvigs, or Lectures on the Prophet Daniel, 
by the Rev. Joho Cumming, D.D 
IV.—Voicers or Tue Day, by the Kev. Joha Cumming, D D. 
V.—Voices or THe Nient, by the Rev. John Cumming, D.D 
VI.—Voices or rug Deap, by the Rev. John Cumming, DD. 
Other volumes completing the writings of this distinguished di- 
vine arein the course of prepuration, ‘and will be announced 
when ready, 
VIRTUE, SON & CO., 
26 Jolin street, New-York, 
And sold by all Booksellers. 273-6 





LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN. 
THE REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
Tiventy-sia Thousand Copies published. 


BY 

\ MID the many books issued for Young Men this, 

the greatest of them all, may be forgotten. To prevent this, 

we would present a few of the nutices which appeared after the 

first edition of this powerful work wus printed, showing in what 

estimation it was held by those whose opinion? are of creat 
weight. 

(From Prer. ALLEN, of Lane Seminury.} 

“We have a variety of books for young men, but I know of 
none worth half as mach us this. Every )oung mao should poseess 
it. Every father should piace it iu the hands of his sous. I 
should be in every Sutbath-sehool library, on board every stexm- 
boat, and in every hotel.” 


(From Hon. J, M°LEAN, Judge of the U.S. Court.) 

“I know of ne work so admirably caleu‘ated, if read with atten- 
tion, to lead young men to correctuess® of thought and action, and 
I earnestly recommend it to the study of every young man who 
desires to become eminently respectable and useful.” 

Pres. Wy ire, of indiana University, said: “It deserves @ place 
on the ehell of every bousehold in the land.” 

_ Pres. Wire, of Wabash College, Indiana, said : “ It is not less 
instructive than the best of those which have preceded it, at the 
Same time that itis tot lly un’ ke them all.” 

Eunv Burrrrr says: * Young man, you had better buy that 
book; it costs but little, and it woul! be worth a hundred dollars 
to you a year, if you read it w the right way.” 


Publisbed by D. B. Brooks. Salem, Mass. ; John P. Jewett & Co., 


commence with the new year. 


furnished to Club eubseribers, sbsolutely precludes our allowing 
any commissions, either in money or by an extra 
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been, and never 


Whi 


unwise measures, Or cor- 
unded, or the latter 


subserved by acting with the Whig party, it must continue to be, 
as it has been, . 
Though never acting with any Abolition or other one-idea 5 


Slavery, a8 of whatever else tends to degrade labor and obstruct 
the intellectual and social development of any portion of mankind. 
Were it able to perceive that a vote in New-York could abolish 
Slavery in Carolipa, it might attach itself to some one of the ex- 


preasly anti-slavery ies ; that light, it declines to 
ee en antians ax ten aioe 22 wreak ond But, 


remit no effort, so to diffuse light and trath as to render the con- 
tinuance of slavery impossible in a land irradiated by the sun of 
Christianity, and boasting itself the great exemplar of political 
justice and law-guarded freedom. 

For Temperance in ali but especially the disuse of In- 
toxicating erages, and the suppression of the liquor-traf- 
fic, we shall struggle, as we have struggled, unfiinchingly and un- 
tiringly. We regard the Maine Law as tially the most bene* 
ficent +tatute of our day, and confidently hope to see it soon pre- 
vail universally. 

The Congressional Reports and Washington Correspondence 
will, es heretofore, be both reliable and satisfactory. 

The markets for Grain, Cattle, Cotton, and other products of the 
country. will receive proper attention, and, be reliably reported in 
THE TRIBUNE. 

On our correspongence with the most important points 
throughout the world we need not here dilate. Briefly—we shall 
spare no expense to keep our readers well-advised on every sub- 
ject of interest, and doubt not that the same generous measure of 
patronage~hitherto accorded to us will continue to repay all our 
exertions, 

We rarely employ Traveling Agents, a8 so many 
habitually prowling in the ed capacity of solicitors for jour- 
nals. We prefer that our subscribers shall p»y their money to 
persons they know, and of whoee integrity they are assured. Any 
friend who believes be will do good by increasing the circulation 
of Tuk Trisvse, is suthorized to solicit and receive subscriptions, 
and, on due proof that money has been mailed and post-paid to 
our address, we take the responsibility of its safe transmission, 
Specimen copies will promptly be seut, without charve, to those 
requiring them, and we trust many friends will be moved to ask 
their neigbors and acquaintances to join in making up a club to 


impostors are 





*,” A limited amount of space in the WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
will be appropriated ty advertising. Price, 30 cents a line 
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center, landscape border, M 
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Velvet and Aubusson Carpets, of rich design, and of every new 
made up the present time. 2 m. 
map = rpassed - the ited 3 
uality, are unsu n n tates. her 
cther styles of Cnrpeting manufactured. We do not 
necessary to pomtenlonian our 
our sales-rooms, but merely say, we 
produce a better, al! of which Treason 
‘ PETERSON & HUMPHREY, 
379 Broadway. 
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HE NEW-ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE-INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 26 State street, Boston, Mass,, 
in 1848, Branch offices in Metropolitan and Ocean Bank 
110 Broadway, and 218 Fulton sireet, New-York city. Capital, and 
pm ares anes ta premiums to meet loeses, $580,000, safely and ad- 
nvested. 

This company is one of the oldest and most successful in the 
country, and its business is conducted exclusively for the benefit 
of personsineured. It has a large reserved guarantece cash capi- 
tal, in gddition to an ample fund, sufficient for re insuring, if re- 
quired, in the best companies, e tisk they are now liable for. 

A dividend has just been declared for the last five yearr, (in cash, 
not in scrip,) of 30 per cent., amounting to $141,000. The com- 
pany has been enabled to do this by safe and profitable invest- 
mente, limited expenditures, and care and vigilance in the eon- 
ducting of its business, 

The entire surplus profits are divided among all members at the 
expiration of every period of five years, thus affording a certain 
rate of interest for the outlay of premium. Policies in this com- 
pany, after running a certain length of time, can be used us colla- 
teral in the payment of a certain amount of premigms, an actual 
value having attached thereto by reason of its continuance. 

_ Losses are promptly adjusted, and a liberal construction is put 
in favor of the assured, when his representations appear to have 
been honestly made; and the company will always be desirous of 
recognizing the validity of a claim where it can be done consistently 
with their duty as trustees, in which character they are bound 
faithfully to act. 

The directors are required to be members of the company, and 
to give its business their personal attention; and bonds, with suf- 
ficient sureties, are given by its officers tor the fuithful performance 
of their duties. 

Insurance may be effected for the benefit of a married woman, 
beyond the reach of her husband’s creditora. Creditora may insure 
the lives ef debtors. 

_ Half the amount of the premium for five years, on policies for 
life, may be allowed to remain as a loan; the balance may be paid 
annually, semi-annually or quarterly, incash. Term policies may 
also be paid for in annual, semi-annual, or quarterly installments. 





TERMS OF THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE. | 
3 #2 


Single copy, one year, - - - ° 

Three copies, one year, - - . ° $5 

Five copies, one year, - - - - - $38 
Ten copies, one year, - - - - : $i2 
Twenty copies, one year, to one addrese, - - $20 


The extremely low price at which Tue Wesx.y Trisvye is now 


per. 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. Races in ad- 
vance is required in all case, and the paper is invariably discon- 
tinued at the expiration of the advance payment. 
Tas Weexly Tripvne is furnished to clergymen at $1 per an- 
num. 
Money may be remitted, for subscriptions,in letters, at our 
ri-k, but the Postmaster at the place where the letter is mailed 
should be made acquainted with its contents, and keep a deserip- 
tion of the bills. 
Bills of any specie-paying bank in the United States or Canadas 
received at par for subscriptions. 
We have no traveling agente. Any one wishing to receive 
Tux Tripuxe need not wait to be called upon for his subscrip- 
tion. All that is necessary for him to do is to write a letter in as 
few words as possible, inclose the money and write the name of 
the subscriber, with the post-office, county, and State, and direct 
the letter to 

WEEKLY TRIBUNE ADVERTISING. 

Tue Cracu.ation of the WEEKI.Y TRIBUNE having reached 
the unprecedented number of ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
COPIES, the price of advertising will hereafter be 50 cents a line, 
each insertion. 
GREELEY & McELRATH, Tribune Office, New-York. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 
Persons residing at points where mails arnve oftener than once 
a week are requested to examine the Semi-Weekly. We regard 
it as the cheapest paper, all things considered, published in the 
United States. 





TERMS. 

Single copy,one year, - - . - - $3.00 
Two copie, * - - - - - 5.00 
Five copies, “ - - - - 11.25 


Ten copies, * - - - - - 20.00 
GREELEY & McELRATII, Tribune-office, New-York. 
274-tf 
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GOODS. | 
SILK GOODS. 


BOWEN, M°NAMEE, & CO, 


112 & 114 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, 


MPORTERS and Wholesale Dealers in French, 
India, German, Italian, Swiss, and English 


Silk and Fancy Goods; 
Have now in Storea very exjenrive Assortment of the NEWEST 
AND MOST FASHIONABLE STYLES OF FOREIGN GOODS, 
adapted both to the City and Interior Trade. Merchants from 
every section of the country are assured, that their Stock is not 
surpassed in Extent, Variety, or Ricuness, by any similar estab- 
lishment in the United States, They trust that the principles 
upon which they conduct they business, and the extraordinary in- 
ducements offered to Merchants visiting this Market, will insure 
the continuance of the patronege with which they bave so long 
been favored. 

The following Goods call for Special Attention, namely: 
FRENCH AND INDIA DRESS SILKS, 

RICH PRINTED BAREGES AND 
PARIS PRINTS, MUSLINS, AND ORGANDIES. 
BLACK GROS DE RHINE, BEST MANUFACTURE, 
ENGLISH, SCOTCH, AND FRENCU GINGHAMS, 
RICH PRINTED LAWAS, GREAT VARIETY. 
RIBBONS AND MILLINERY 
EMBROIDERY AND LACE GOODS, 

WHITE GOODS, AN EXTENSIVE ASSOKTMENT. 
CANTON CRAPE SHAWLS, 

RICH BROCHE AND OTHER SHAWLS. 

KID GLOVES MANUFACTURED TO ORDER. 
HOSIERY, ENGLISH AND GERMAN, 

PONGEE AND Si'ITTALFIELD HANDKERCHIEFS. 
ITALIAN CRAVATS AND TIES. 

MUSLIN DE LAINES, LARGE STOCK. 

IRISH LINENS AND LAWNS. 

BOMBAZINES AND ALPACCAS, 


TISSUES, 


GOODS, } 


A blank form for application for insurance, or a copy of tha 
compeny’s pamphlet of rules, regulations, &c., will be forwarded to 
eny person by mail, on his writing to any of the above, or to the 
secretary of the company, post-paid; and any person, wherever 
resident, may transmit to the secretary his own application for in- 
surance, with proper certificates, 

WILLARD PHILLIPS, President. Directors: Charles P. Cur- 
tis, Sewell Tappan, Thomas A. Dexter, Charles Hubbard, William 
B. Reynolds, Caleb Reed, A. W. Thaxter, Jr., Marshall P, Wilder, 

tENJ. F. STEVENS, Secretary. 

Messre, Wm, W. Stone, (Lawrence, Stone é& Co.,) Win. G, Lam- 
bert, (A, & A. Lawrence & co) and Henry L. Pierson, consent to 
be referred to relative to the character and standing of the Insti- 
tution. 

276-tf 


EW-ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


itan and Ocean Bank Buildings, 108 
BROADWAY, and 318 FULTON STREET. 

This Company is one of the eldest and most successful in the 
country. Jthas a Guaranty Capital, witha large surplus profit- 
ably mvested, and has deposited with the Comptroller the amount 
of securities required by the recent law of the State of New-York 
for the protection of the insured. The primary object in the con- 
ducting of its business has been to provide perfect security, under 
all conceivable circumstances, for the payment of !osses under its 
policies, and to return to the insured the surplus; and strict eco- 
nomy is observed. 

Every insured person is a member of the 
in the profits of the business. 

The Directors are required to be pecuniarily interested in the 
Cempany, and to give it their personal attention ; and bonds, with 
sufficient sureties, are given by its officers for the faithful perform- 
ance of their duties. 

Insurance may be effected for the benefit of the wife, which is 
secured to her by law, beyond the reach of a husband’s creditors 
and creditors may insure the lives of debtors. 

GUARANTY CaPrTaL, $100,000—nET accuMULATION, $600,000, 
and increasing for benefit of members, present and future. The 
whole safely and advantageously invested. 

The greatest risk taken on a life, $10,000, 

Surplus distributed among the members every fifth year, from 
Dec. 1, 1543; settled in cash, or by addition to policy. 

Premium may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, when desired, 
and amounts not too small. 

In a policy for the whole life, the insured, being under the age 
of fifty-seven, may pay annually for five yearr, in cash, not over 
one half, and imterest annually on the other half of the premium; 
if over that age, three fifths at least so to be paid, and interest on 
the remainder. 

Pamphlets, blanks, and all necessary information furnished 
gratis. 


Company, and shares 


DIRECTORS. 

Willard Phillips, Charles Brown, 

Oharles P. Curtis, Wm. Perkins, Y 

George H. Kuhn, Mz, P. Wilder, W. G. Lambert, 

Thomas A. Dexter, Sewell Tappan, Charies Hubbard. 
WILLARD PHILLIPS, President. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, Secretary. 
LEWIS T. WARNER, Examining Physician, 
JOHN HOPPER, 
Agent and Solicitor for New-York. 


Nath’l F. Cunningham, 
Robert 


77-121 cam 
rTTHE PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
BROOKLYN—Incorporated by the State of New-York. 

OFFICES.—No. 345 Fulton street, Brooklyn, (opposite City 
Hali,) and corner Wiliam and John streets, New-York, (Shoe and 
Leather Bank Building.) 

CASH CAPITAL 200,000 DOLLARS. 

Insures Houses, Manufactories, Buildings, Machinery, Goods 
Merchandise, Chattels, and Personal Estate, Ships, Vessels, and 
Cargoes, (in port only.) and Ships Building, from Loss or Damage 
by Fire. 

DIRECTORS, 
Matthew Armstrong, 
Thos, J. Esterbrook, 
8. Baldwin Chapman, 
Daniel F. Fernald, 
Jotham Weeks, 
George W. Brown, 
John A. Betts, 
George W. Bergen, 
Henry N. Conklin, 
Alexis Bragg, 


° 
Charles C, Betta, 
Edward Anthony, 
James 8. Rockwell, 
8. Van Benschoten, 
John W. Hoyt, 
Benjamin F. Seaver, 
Thomas 8, Denike, 
Wm. Vandeventer, 
David Barker, 
Gustav Bchwab, 
Moses F. Odell, 


Stephen Crowell, 
Richard E. Crook, 
John farper, 
Francis b, Stryker, 
Alanson Trask, 
Rufus B. Graves, 
A. V. Stout, 
James H. Taft, 
J. D. Ingersoll, 
John M. Hicks, 
Loring Andrews, George H. Ellery, 
Henry Collins, Edwin Beers, Henry Holt, 
Isaac H.Frothincham, Henry Bange, John D. Lawrence. 
STEPHEN CROWELL, President, 
Percaxper Suaw, Secretary. 267-26t 


TT MERCHANTS’ INSURANCE COMPANY OF 

TUE CITY OF NEW-YORK.—Office, (Ocean Bank Build- 

ing,) Corner Fulton and Greenwich streets, Cash Capital Two 
Hundred Thousand Dollare. 

Insurance against Loss or Damage by fire. 

C. V. B. OSTRANDER, President. 

GEORGE W. SAVAGE. Secretary. 250-ly 


IRST TRIENNIAL STA'PEMENT OF THE MAN 





FANCY DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
ITALIAN SEWING SILKS AND TWRET. 
VELVETS AND VELVET RIBBONS, 
FRENCH TABLE AND PIANO COVERS. 
INDIA AND FRENCH CRAPES. 
RICH PRINTED PAREGE DE LAINES. 
Also, 
ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS, OIL SILKS, GREEN BAREGE, 
CRAPE LISSE, LISSE VAILS, SINCHEWS, 
GENTLEMEN'S FANCY CRAVATS, 
TURKEY RED PRINTS, 
FLORENCES, SATIN VESTINGS, SERGES, ETC., 
271-18t 


ETO, 





ARPETINGS, OIL-CLOTHS. &a —McGRORTY 
& TILBY, 142 Broadway, New-York, announce to their 
friends and the pwdlic that their stock of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC CARPETINGS, OIL-CLOTES, 








4 HATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~—Jan. 1, 1854. 
Capital Stock......... an ver $100,000 00 
Premiums received................ - $260,253 45 
ee ee eee 28,600 90 
Deferred Premiums . 4,323 30 
Interest accrued . 5,740 44 
Office Furniture... .... ewbnbe 1,000 00 
Due Stockholders, Dividend... 199 30 
Due sundry balances.......... 10 48 §=6$800,128 02 

PUI ceccsses iki sci ; -. $400,128 02 
DIBBURSRMEXTS. 
Expenses, Taxes, Commissions, Rent, 

Losses paid, &c., &c.............,..$180,068 93 
Dividends on Capital . 21,000 00 
Paid Interest on bond. ... 2147 
Amount to Profit and Loss 2,252 23 $153,505 89 

Total soon... $246,582 13 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgages........ ........ $137.457 59 
Cash in Bank.....-. wbbecnedd. Suds tice 7,080 81 
Premium Loans ................ : 70,170 54 
Agents’ acceunts in the course of trans- 
MISSION. ... 020+. ceceeeerereseeccse. 20,900 45 
Deferred Premiums........... 4,323 30 
Interest Acormetl. .o6........ esr seees. 5,740 44 
O@ec Faralture .... .... scccccsevecsde 1,000 00 §=—$346,532 18 


The Directors have declared a Dividend of tarry per cent. on 


7 o 


PENDENT. 
















. na oe - . ae ree cielieamdnedinnde een a 
P opus ESTAB. = Ee. V- HAVUGHWOU T, PEOPLE'S PATENT OFFICE, — WELL-KNOWN 
. e * carried 
PIANOS.—T. NSU nee | taeOaea” adh DECORATOR “OF FRENCH OMINA, | toodence of ius fomior ALTERED Beene ie oh yw 
best in the ’ ; ACH, by the 
pavers gh efthene AND MANUFACTURER OF BROOKLYN CUT Caveats, ay Be. ore prepared ee nee 
——— have stamped AND ENGRAVED FLINT-GLASS, oo and sae. ¢ aves moderate terms. — 
: wishing relative ‘atents or Invent 
oT BO the owners 561 and 568 Broadway, New-York. sonal nS ee cg emaersened without ch rg iter me 
beautiful being the " ;. | Would state, that all the needful steps necessary to secure c” 
aaeeate of with Aotian i announcing the Dissolution of the Copartnership | tent, can be arranged by letter, just eet — MA rare 0 Pa 
Pianos, Reretofore existing under the firm of HAUGRWOUT & | Portion wish to be inhemmen ct 2, jouer foe thus eaved. When 
GoopMan a e TENT Qnssn Sine, DAILEY, and theeontinnance of the business under the®abore | to obtain eh be necessa Mor theme Yo forward vy mail 
DEONS, WITH ANKS OF swell draw, , asengh 90 a ant @ 
only thing of the kind in the countty. "A eweet and powerful ter style, the subscriber would most respectfully tender bis warmest or charge is made for such examitetions a Sous 
sagan panados tote mateine et am ~ tuned tn the Prana Ang to hie numerous patrons and friends for the liberal favors Modelo from a disues sn miness strictly private and confidential, 
perament. Also, 8. D. 4H. W. Swrrn’s well-known Melodeons, | ®° &°®*FUtly extended to his establishment for the past For further information apnly to oF eddrete meat ott ‘ 
and common ones of all siyles and prices. The usual discount “Wiese veind Solicitor of America PRED BEAOH, 
made trade, oen clergymen churches. Solicitor 0! P, 
GUITARS. MARTINS selebrated Guitars, and all kinds of ‘ People’s Patent Office, 86 Nassau sirect, New-¥ cr 





Brey & GORDON, No. 297 Broadway, New- 
York, Publishers of Music and Music-books, = 
wholesale and retail, in Music Merchandise, Piano-fortes, new 
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BERRY & GORDON, 207 Broadway, New-York. 


JUST PUBLISHED. =” 
Bie some CHURCH MUSIC—A Book 
for the People.—A Collection of Tunes and Hymns. 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH MUSIC; with 150 Psalms 
and Hymns, from the Collection of the General Association of 


Connecticut. 
It has been carefull 





is intended to promote singing by the entire zation in those 
chur in which the necticut Psalm-book is used ; and yet 2 
slight inspection will show that it is not intended to de the 





serviées of the choir, but rather to promote its dignity and useful- 
ness. 


Even where it is not adopted extensively in the congregation, it 
will be found exceedingly convenient as a 


MANUAL FOR CHOIRS, 

containing those tunes, and those only,aphich are almost univer- 

sally known. As @ 

COMPANION AT THE PRAYER-MBETING, 

and evening lecture, this little volume will be found almost indis- 

snsable. 

it is highly recommended by Rev. Drs. Day, Fitch, Hawes, and 

Bacon, of the Psalm-book Committee of the General Association 

of Connecticut. 

Orders may be addressed to DURRIE & PECK, New Haven, 

and MASON BROTHERS, New-York, pubtishers. 261-1 

PiRST PREMIUM PIANO FORTES.— LIGHTE, 
NEWTON & BRADBURYS, No. 22 Canal street, and No. 

423 Broadway, manufacture and keep on band Pianos which, for 

volume, richness, and purity of tone, delicacy of touch, and adapt- 

edness to all climates, are unrivaled. As en unquestionable ac- 


ments which he has made in order to facilitate the execution of 
the various branches of the businese, 


he would invite especial attention to; and aleo to 
mente and additions to the 


on the second ‘story. The Chandeliers, manufactured especially 
for this establishment by the eelebrated manuf .eturers, CoRNELivs 


their superlative excellence and durability combined; xp cxn- 
TAINLY NOT SURPASSED BY ANY IN THE WORLD, 


an extensive and elegant assortment of 
of the latest and most approved designe. 


the fact that he has added a general and cow plete assortment of 


charge of efficient and experienced clerks; and the most earnest 
attention will be devoted to the 


80 a6 to secure the utmost porsible degree of dispateh and puncta- 
ality. 


A 
the term. 
Board, $2.50 per week ; fuel and lights, a separate charge. 


And wou!d invite particular attention to the entirely new arrange- 


THE BXTENSION OF THB CHINA DEGORATIXG 
DEPARTMENT, 


the im prove- 


CHANDBLIER SALOON, 


Baxer & Co., of Philadelphia, are unequaled ia this country for 


He would further add, that be will open, on the 20th of Mareh, 
FREXCH AND ENGLISH CHANDELIERS, 
In addition, the subscriber would direct particular attention to 


STONE CHINA, DINNER, DESSERT, TEA WARE, 
&c., &e. 
The various departments of the business will be under the 


SHIPPING AND DELIVERY DEPARTMENT, 


N.B.—The prices throughou: the house will] be reduced; and 
FixeD without abatement. 
274-4 E. V. HAUGHWOUT. 


RADFORD ACADEMY. Tue next term of this 

Institution for Young Ladies will commence on the 5th of 

pril, and close July 12th. Tuition in the commun studies, $7 for 

Instruction in Latin or French, $2; on the Piano, #10. 

Letters of inquiry or application may be addressed te Miss 

Rengooa J. Gitmay, Principal. 
Bradford, Maas, ) 


N. MUNROE, Secretary. 
March 1, 1854. § 4 


274-5t 





knowledgment of the superiority of our instruments, we have 
been awarded the First Premium (Gold Medal) at the Fair of the 
American Institute of 1¢53 ; also the First Premium at the World’s 
Fair, (Crystal Palace) In order to meet the constantly-increas- 
ing demand for our unrivaled Pianos, we are making extensive ar- 
rangements to enlarge our business, hoping thereby to be able 
hereafter to furnish our numerous pstrons at the earliest notice. 
Agents for the celebrated Organ-Melodeon, and Melodeons of all 
sizes and styles, 271-52tw 

EORGE JARDINE—Oraay Buttypren—No. 


Peari strect, New-York. 


548 
251 ly 


IANO-FGRTES OF VERY SUPERIOR FINISH 
AND TONE -—The undersigned would respectfully inform 
those in want of PIANOS that they are constantly manufacturing, 
and have now on hand attheir Warerooms, 114 THIRD AVENUE, 
an assortment of very superior instruments, in large size, plain 
and carved cases, of 6, 634, and 7 octaves, made in the very best 
manner and fully warranted. 
They wou!d also state to those wishing a very superior instru- 
ment, that their PLANO-FORTES are fully equal and cannot be 
surpassed by any in the market for beauty and fullness of tone, 
excellence and durability of workmanship, and long standing in 
tune. . 
They will also sell Instruments of the same quality at lower 
prices than any others in the trade. 
Dealers and others are invited to call before purchasing 
ders from the country promptly attended to. 
. N. J. & F. HAINES, 114 Third Avenue 
244-ply Corner of Fourteenth-street, N.Y. 





Or- 


N ELODEONS—GOODMAN’S PATENT.—Few are 
probably aware to whxt perfection the Melodeon has ar- 
rived, The instrumentinvented and patented by H.N. Goopman, of 
New-Haven, Ct., and manufactured exclusively by Goopman & 
Batpwin ef that place, has qualities which secure for it a just 
preference over every thing else of the Melodeon kind, either for 
ehurch or ° 
Two rows of Keys are combined with two or more sets of Reeds, 
with Coupler, Swells, &c., in such a manner as to secure those 
peculiar effects which those familiar with large organs well know 
can only be produced with more than one Row or Bank of Keys. 
All varieties of the Carhart Patent Melodeon are also manufac- 
tured by us. 
In sweetness and purity of tone, as well as strength and volume. 
and piness of touch, these instruments are unsurpussed. 
and Messrs. G. & B. congratulate themselves on giving complete 
satisfaction in filling orders from abroad, warranting the 
as good an instrument as if personally present, either at wholesale 
or retail. 


Liberal discount to the Trade. Prices as follows, to wit: 





No.1, 5 Octave, Scroll Legs.. ......... 

“35 * Piano Style. oo... ces ceneee 

“« 3,5 = siete 

“ 4,54 “ Piano Btyle........ : 

“5,6 “ gegen Pe SNpEnes Tr? ieee 

“@4a & 2 Stops, Single Keys............ Se sve 150 Oe 
OF Senn PONE, 5 acd o tnx 5500 0604 fo8e cers ceoswese am 


00 
HORACE WATERS, sole agent, 338 Broadway, New-Yerk, 


where they may be had low as at the factory. 
269-12 . 
; F. BROWNE & ©O., Makers and Importers of 
e GRAND, SEMI-GRAND, AND SIX-OCTAVE DOUBLE 
ACTION HARPS. Warerooms, 295 Broadway. Have always oD 
hand a large and elegant collection of these beautiful instrumente. 
with every article connected with the Harp, of the best quality 
and at moderate prices. A list of prices and descriptions can be 
received by mail, single postage. 
J. PF. BROWNE, London and New York. 

266 521 [Established 1810.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





| eteette RE-—PHELPS & KINGMAN, 118 and 
120 Chatham street, having made large additions to their 
stock of Cabinet Furniture, Chairs, Bedsteads, Sofas, Extension- 
Tables, Feather Keds, Mattresses, &c., together with Walker's 
Patent Sofa Bedsteads, (of which they are the exclusive manu- 
facturers,) they are offering the same at wholesale and retail, on 
the most favorable terms. ‘ 
Shippers and those purchasing for the trade will find a large 


stock to make thoir selections from. 276-26tw 
AMPS.—STARR, FELLOWS & CO., 74 Beekman 


4 btreet, manufacture an and chande‘iers of all kinds. l- 
ways on hand those adapted to chuiches, halls, &c., which they 
sell at fuir rates. 


276-52tw 


R. J. G. HEWETT, formerly of Boston, No. 128 
Greene street, near Prince, New-York.—Prectice confined to 
dislocations, hip diseases, white swellings, rheumatisms, sprains, 
contractions, paralysis, nervous affections, tenderness, infiamma- 
tion and curvatures of the spine, weakness and diseases of the 
limbs generaly. Dr. Hewett has for twenty-three years been very 
successful in the treatment of the above diseases, and wil! refer 
those who cali oo him or apply by letter, to persons in this ci'y or 
country, whom he has cured after all other remedies have failed 
276-61" Gy 
LASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL FOR SALE. 
/ —One of the best locations in the United States. For par- 
ticulare, address box 685, Cleveland, Ohio. 276-5t* 


N'Y SYSrEM OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


ACADEMY AND FREE GALLERY, 4683 BROADWAY, 
NEW-YORK.—S. WOOD, Jz. announces to all interested that 


bis 
NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING AND PAINTING FROM 
NATURE, 


Invented and perfected at an expense of many thousand dollars. 
and years of study, is very thoroughly imparted in a short course 
of study. For teauty, rapidity, cleanliness, softness, and ex- 
treme delicacy, it is esteemed by the most eminent judges of art 
as greatly superior to other systems. The specimens produced 
by it must be seen to be appreciated, as words can not describe 
their peculiarly beautiful and truthful effecta Its many advan- 
tages enable pupils to make & progress that is really eurprising. 
Persons from a distance can finish a course in a few days. 
Those desiring it are thoroughly qualified for teaching. Mono- 
chromatic Boards, the best in the world, and other artists’ ma- 
terials, supplied to order. For further particulars, visit or ad- 
dress the Gallery, which contains many gema of American and 
foreign scenery. 276-21" 
ELECT FAMILY-SCHOOL FOR BOYS, at South 
Williamstown, Berkshire county. Mase. 


Conducted by B. F. MILLS, } Associate 


HIGHEST PREMIUM FOR DENTISTRY FROM THE 
WORLD'S FAIR, 

G. AMBLER, M.D., Dental Surgeon, No. 31 
e@ Washington place, (adjoining the New-York University.) 
has the satisfaction of announcing to his friends and the public, 
that in addition to the Goin, Sven, and Bronze Mapas. 
heretofore received from the American Institute and other fairs 
in New-York, Boston, and Philadelphia, he has just been awarded 
the Hiowest Premium Given ror Dentistry, (A Bronze 
Mepat,) ut the Crystal Palace, New-York. 
Dr. A.’s improvements in setting artificial teeth are very im- 
portant ones, and such as to render the whole operation of in- 
ser'ing teeth much more simple and less painful than the method 
heretofore adopted ; which he will be most happy to explain to 
all who may favor him witha call. 
The following letter is respectfully submitted: 

(From Dr. J. R. CHILTON, the celebrated Chemist.) 
An intimate acquaintance with Dr. J.G. Ambler for ten years 
or more has enabled me to judge of his skill and ability as a practi- 
cal dentist. His improvements in setting and adapting artificial 
Teeth I consider very important ones, adding greatly to the com- 
fort and appearance of the wearer, and imitating Nature so closely 
as to defy detection. It gives me pleasure to recommend him 
a8 askillful and ingenious operator in all the departments of 
Dentistry. JAMES R. CHILTON, M.D., Chemist. 
New-York, April 20, 1853. 
N.B.—Washington place is the firet street north of Fourth 
street, running from No. 715 Broadway, west to Washington 
square. 272-26tw 


in good order. Second floor and one basement would answer. 
Rent not to exceed $300. References exchanged. Address Mrs. 
B. C. A., box 2787, New-York Post-office. 278-5t 





OUPIL & CO., Print Publishers and Artists 
Colormen, No. 366 Broadwry, New-York, have recently 


published 

LINE ENGRAVINGS : 
1, THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE FINE ARTS, (Hemicyele de 
l’Ecole des Beaux Arts.) containing Portraits of more than 70 of 
the Great Masters in Painting, Sculpture. and Architecture, En- 
graved in the highest style of Art, by Hexniqve. Dupont, after the 
great fresco by De la Roche. 
Size of Plate, 102 by 16 inches, (with: ut margin,) printed on 
three sheets. Price, plain prints. $87.50 per set. This Plate, for 
whieh the engraver was awarded the first prize (4000 francs) at 
the exhibition of the French Academy in 1853, is also the onty 
Plate Engraving for which a medal was awarded by the New-York 
tal Palace. 
FAUST AND MARGARET. Engraved by A. Biaycuarp, 
after Ary Scheffer. Size, 10 by 16 inches, Price, plain prints, 


7.50. 

3. WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DE! AWARE. Engraved 
by Grrarpert, after the great national picture by Leutze. Bise, 38 
by 223¢ inches. Price, plain prints, $15; colored in exquisite 


1 . 
ao discount to the trade. 
Mesers. G. & Co. call the attention of the trade, seminaries, and 
teachers to their rich and varied ussoriment of Artists’ Materials. 
N. B.—Ontalogues and Price Lists sent to any partof the United 
States or Canada. 273-13 
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RINSMAID & CO., No. 2 Maiden Lane, one door 
from Broadway, right hand, or south side, Importers and 

Jobbers of 

FINE WATCHES AND RICH JEWELRY, 

Dealers in Gold and Silver Goods generally, Go!d Pens and Pencils, 

Plated Communio» and Tea Sets, Oustors. Forks, Spoons, &c., 

ivory-handled Knives and Forke. Fine Watches and Jewelry re- 

paired. Pens pointed. 

Customers can rey on getting good watches 

and other goods, at fair prices 

Our aim will be to have goods and prices 

faction. 

The readers of this paper are invited to give us calls and order, 

Orders by express or mail promptly attended to, 240-52i¢c 


RTs, MANUFACTURES, AND TRADES— 
A Chemical and mechanical muaterivis, drugs, paints, oiler) es, 
acids, alkalies, &c.. requisite for all the industrial processes, Sug- 
gestions for their use freely communicated. City and country 
dealers and consumers are invited to cull or correspond 

KINSLEY & DARLING, 
Wholeeste d: uggisis, No. 62 Vesey street, New-York, 


and fing Iry, 


jowe 


give permanent egatis- 


275-lyw 


ULE & HALL, Manufacturers and Wholesale 
| » Dealers in Boots and hoes, 167 Pearl stret, between Pine 
and Wall streets, New-York. wv. G. RULE, 
27635t WM. 1. HALL. 

FIRE! PREWIUM PUMP! WATEK! 

E took the First Premium on WARNER'S 

PATENT PUMP at the lat Siate Agricultural Fair, It 
has also taken the firet premium #t Bta'e and American Institute 
Puirs some six or eight times b fore. Menu‘actured and sol’, 
with all trimmings, by A. W. GAY & Co,,118 Waiden lane. 
This is a double-action forcing, suction, and anti-freezing pump, 
and is the most SIMPLE. DURABLE, PuWERFUL, ord cugaPestT in 
uve, either fur wells. steamboats. factories. mines. &e. See the 
Report of the Committee in the “ State Agricultaral Journal” of 
November last; and see the pump alro, at our store. We make 
garden and fire-engines with this pump, which #re unsurpyased 
tor durability and economy Pumpa, $20, $25 and $50, Goerden 
envines, $40. Fire-engines, $75. 275 <6w 


SIATIC FOWLS.—For Sale, at Auction Prices, a 
choices lot of Asiatie Powls, consisting of the Brahma Pootra, 
Chittagong, Gray Shanghai. and Cochin China vurieties, a!) young 
fowls, and werranted to be of pure blood, end of the large breeda ; 
per pair, $10. Two pullets and a cock, $15. Coore:, anid sent 
by express to any part of the United States, promptly, on receipt 
the money. Thexbove price- »re extremely low, the ord laary 
charge for the same birds being $29 to $30 per pair. 

ALFRED E. BEACH, 
86 Nassau «tect, New-York, 
Reference—P. T. Banwum, Feq., President of the Nationa! P. ul- 
try Society. 275-4 


HURCH CLOCKS.—H. SPERRY «& C©O., 338 
/ Broadway, have, by an immense outlay of time and capital, 
succeeded in rendering the mechanism of their ( locks, Chronome- 
ters and Timekeepers generally, absolutely perfect. An observa- 
tion is every day taken at their extabli-hment, and the clock 
which they have erected, und which 's visible to the whole world 
patsing up and down Broadwey, is a perfect time-regula‘or, ond 
may be always implicitly relied on. By the adoption of new 
scientific and mechanival principles io the construction of the ma- 
chinery, Messrs. fH. ®perry & Co. have arrived at absolute und in- 


rel 3 
street, New-York, - i 


J ons & WILLARD, Importer, Manufacturer, and 


8 ES, 
Rich Ornamented, Mantle, and Pier-frame Mirrors, Ovals, Por- 
trait and Picture Frames, and Window-Cornices, always on hand 


FRENCH AND GERMAN LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 
Window and Picture Giass, Gilt Mouldings, Fine Whiting, 6 
Glasier's Viamonds, Gold-leaf, and Sanu Paper. 





jue, 
Warehouse, No, 


440 Pearl street, New-York, between Chatham and Madison 


streets, 270-26¢ 
HE BRYAN GALLERY OF CHRISTIAN ART — 
A collection, the most complete ever made by o person, 
Authentic Pictures by Guido de Sienna, (A.D. 1281, Cimabun 
Giotto, Memmi, Perugino, Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Correggio, 
Titian, Domenichino, Salvator Rosa, Velasques. Murillo, Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Teniers, Lely, Rembrandt, Ostade, Ruysdee!, Poussin, 
Claude Lorraine, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hogarth, West, Grouze, 


and Horace Vernet, N Broad ¥ 
2-131 No. 843 way. Admission 2% cents. 


* 
PARBANKS PATENT PLATFORM AND COUN- 
TER SCALES.—No man doing business by weight should be 
without these invaluable weighing machines, They are adapted to 
anyrequired operation of weighing,as railroad track and depot scales, 
dormant and portable scales for warcho tex, vtores, foundries, &e. 
Hay and Coal Scales, &c. Counter Scales of ey ery description for 
the retailer. They have been long known and thereat tested, 
and are universally acknowledyed as the stendard from which 
there is no appeal. 
For sale, at reduced prices, by 








its rich palmate foli- 
3 delightfully per- 
fumed, appear in constant succession for several months. The 
very singular appearance of the Passion Flower, in the arrange- 
ment of its stamens in the form of a cross.and its triple crown, 
have suggested the idea of its being emblematical of the passion of 
Jesus Christ. This pleasing asseciation renders it a very suitable 
plant for the Cemetery. 3 


PLANTS ONE DOLLAR EACH 


One dozen finest hardy running Vines, suitable for the piszen 
border, or shrubbery, $4; one dozen fine hardy running roses, 
in all colors, best named sorte, $4; trish Ivy, good plante, $4 pea 
dozen. 

N. B.—A full descriptive Catalogue, embracing eve ry plant and 
tree required in the Garden, Greenhouse, Nurse ry, or Orcherd, 
will be sent grgtis ov applicgtion, and post-paid, on receipt of one 
dollar. 

Carriage of Plants paid to New-York. 34 3At 

—e . 


NOVELTY AND UTILITY. 
( NE of the Rarest Combinations of these Qualities 

is to be found at TUTTLE’S EMPORIUM, 345 Broadway, 
So large is the assortment, so extensive is the variety of things 
comical, things odd, things ingenious, things useful, and th ings 
recherche, that it has been styled the “ Curiosity SHop or aut 
Nations,” “Tag Patace or ELEGANCE ary Taste,” &c 
TUTTLE has the satisfaction of knowing, that he has not ¢ nly 
contributed largely to the amusement and instruction of children 
and youth by his importations of superior Toys, Dolis, Games, 
Dissections, &c., &c., but that he has also done much to educate 
the public taste by imparting to it a knowledge of the beautifud 
through the mediam of the rich and exquisite productions of the 
combined skill and workmanship of every prominent nation on the 
globe. 
For convenience, the Emporicm is arranged in departments, 
namely : 

FANCY GOODS DEPARTMENT. 
Thi contains every kind of Work-boxes ; Dressing, Toilet, Card, 
Jewel, Odor, and Cigar Cases; Porte-Monnaies, Tablets, Port- 
folios, Writing-desks, Perfumers, Alabaster, Bronze, Parian and 
Bisque Statuary, &c., &c 
RETICULE DEPARTMENT 
TUTTLE has made these articles eminently Americon, and on 
almost indispensable companion to every lndy at home or abroad. 
He had the honor of being the frst person to whom a medal was 
ever awarded for the manufacture in this country, and the only 
one thought worthy of a medal by the .4mcerican Institute at its 
last Fair. He has bis own patterns, and finishes and furnishes 
them in a style that rivals successfully the very best articles of this 
description imported from Paris, and at prices from ene third to 
one half less 
TOY DEPARTMENT. 

This consists of al! sorta of Box Toys, Single Toys, Tops, Mus 
Instruments, Magic Lanterns, Graces, &c., &c 
Coffee, Dinner, and Tea-Sets, 


DOLL DEPARTMENT. 
Here can be found every species of Doll, dressed an 


from the simple Rag Baby to the most beautiful Wax 
the size of life 


une 


i r 
Doll, 1 


cared 


yeu rly 
GAME DEPARTMENT 

This embraces over five hundred varieties of Games, Dissections, 

Puzzles, Metamorphoses, &c., &c., adapted to the different sclences, 

and intended to masiruct at the same time they amuse. 


BABY-JUMPER DEPARTMENT 

Hundreds of thousands of these invaluable articles have been 
sold since their introduction, and the demand is constantly in- 
creasing, showing that they dispense the blersings of health and 
happiness to children, and are the source of untold comfort and 
delight to mothers. Indeed, no mother ought to be without one, 
The inventor, TUTTLE, has made meny tmprorements, among 
which, a check-strap, to prevent the springs from being over. 
strained. 

N.B.—The Elastics or Springs are now warranted 


TUTTLE most respectfully commends his large and varied stock 
to the friendly notice of the Public, and invites a visit to the 
Emporium, Fresh arrivals by almost every steamer. German snd 
French clerks in attendance Visitors always welcome, and 
goods cheerfully shown. 

The fumous Acromaton Rinp-Trex, with flying birde 
running water, music playing, and elegant clock, is still as attract- 
ive and wonderful as when it first arrived fresh from the Great 
London Exhibition. 

271-S2tw TUTTLE’S 


PATENT MIRROR 


EMPORIUM, 345 BROADWAY. 


MANTELS.—The 


subscriber 









would call the attention of builders and others interested 
to a new and beautiful style of Mantes, excelling marble in ! 
tre and finish, while the price 380 moderate as to ma 
object to purchasers 

Warm atk Forxaces put up in churches and othe 
buildings, dwellings, &¢., n the most approved manner 

Prof. Emerson's system of ventilation. introduced in 
tion with warming, insuring at all tines «a wholesome a: 

Particular attention paid to the venti of water craf o 
Emerson’s plan, as used hy some of the stcamers a 
pers or the ocean 

. GEORGE WALKER, &9% Le ard etre 
144-tf Near road y 
Established in 1780, 
PREMIUM CHOCOLATE.—WALTER BAKER & 
COS American, French, Homevpathic and Vanilla Choco 
late; Prepared Cocoa, Cocoa-Paste, Cocoa-B ich Broma; &« 
luble, Homeopathic and Dietetic Cocoa; Cocoa-Shells, Cracker 
Cocoa, &c. 

These manufactures, to which First Premiums have been 
awarded by the chi-f Institutes and Fairs of the Union, are »x- 
cellent diet for children, invalids, and persons in bealth; allay 
rather than induce the nervous excitement atiendant upon the uee 
of tea or coffee, and «re recommended by the most eminent phy- 
sicians. 

For sule by all the principal grocers in the United Biates, and 
by their Agente. 

‘ D. C. Mureay, New-York 
Grant & TwEues, Philadetpt 
Tuomas V. Baunpics Baltimore 
Kexxetr & Duprey, Cincionati 

270-1Tte WALTER BAKER @€ (©)., Liorehester, W 


CGTATE AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 


h Cliff street, near Fulton, New-York 
The Proprietors of the sbove establishment won! 

Merchants and Farmers to call and see their woods and prices, be- 
fore buying elsewhere. Among which — la j 
assortment of the most approved Plows@llurrowe, Cultivators 
Seed-Sowers, Etraw and Stalk Cutters, Churna, Seythe vd 
“cythe-snathe, Bul!-rings, Sausaze-cutters and Stuffers, Vegetable- 
boilers of different makes ond sizes. Guerien, Dirt, Stone and 
Coal Barrows; Mowing and Reapimg-Mechines, Horee Pow era, 


Threshers and Separatora, Iorse-rakes, Vegetabl 

mills, Corn and Coffre-milla, Corn-shellers, &c« &c. 
Fierid and Garden Feeds, Peruvian Guano, warrant 

Bone-dust, Super-Phosphate of Lime, &e., dx 
Fruitg and Ornaments! Trees from the beat Nurs 


cutters, Pus 











W71-13iw LONGETT & CRKIPFING, 25 (iff ote 
TIWHE Prize Medal, in London, 1851, at the World’s 
~ Fair, and the Prize Medal. in New-York, at the Crystal 
Palace, 1858, were awarded to BRADY'S 1 4/.UERREOTYPES 
Brady's new and magnificent Gallery bas beer recently completed, 


and the public are invited te view the man provements com 
bined in this magnificent gallery. The proprictor has no hevita 

tion in claiming advantezes posressed by ne wn ' tar eetablishmens 
either in this eoantry or ie Europe = The tacitities for the produc 
tion of first-cluga pictures are unriv led. Aitention Ss specially 
directed to the admirable arrangement of light for children ; 


.) 
for copying daguerreotypes paintings, statuary, &e. An addi 


fallible accuracy im the manufacture of time-rieces of every de- aint 
; ; : “. A. MILLS, A.M. § Principals. ip A. SPERRY & OO) tional building hes been erected; and the Reception Saleon, 
— 7 ., &c,, FOR THE SrRING TRADE Life Policies, and Fifteen per cent. on Snort Term Policies, which , tie 4 P scrip ion. dhe ” ’ Dreseing-room, #nd the Operating Reoms are he suine 
EREMONY.—The Rome correspondent of the Boston, Mass ; Jewett, Proctor, & Wortht : &r., £0. &c., F ’ ‘ The twenty-third semi-annual term of this institution will 275-13) 338 Broadw Ladies’ Dreseing-room, end the “iperating Reoms are on the sat 
vom t 4 ; 3¢ “tor, ng jand, ( , ‘ vid ; 75-18tw 338 Broadway. 
wellany writes — and for sale by booksellers geacrally ieuesedeums is completed in all their relative departments, and presents spe- | have peid two or more ae miums. Dividends will be ad moll 


commence on Wednesday, the 3d of May next, and continue 
twenty-one weeks, The number of pupils is limited to thirty, 
For circulars, apply to the Principals at South Williamstown. 


Justed at the time of payment o: 
C. Y. Wemp.e, Secretary. 
N. D, Morean, Actuary. 


floor, forming a new and moet desirable arrangement. This Gal 
lery cortains & matchless collection of Bur pean and American 
celebrities, unfivaled on this continent. In addition to various 


tif cimens of new styles and originality of design, which, for beauty 
utifi and excellence will, upon inspection, be found to merit an extend- 


ed sale, and, together with other goods that uniformly constitute 


the current annual premiums. 
A. A. ALVORD, President. 
Office, 146 Broadway. 


ceremony of blessing the lamba, from 
are made the Pallia, to be conferred by 


HE ABBOTT FEMALE ACADEMY, ANDOVER, 
HE UNITED STATES JOURNAL is the largest 


is under the direction of Miss Naxcy Jcpsow Hasax ring, 08 














18 invariably is the case) a large selon 
© of the greatest multitudes assem on 

asion in this city, was to be seen on the 
Mary Maggiore, last Sunday, when, being 
et of St. Anthony's Day, the ceremony 
mules seemed to exeite the et 





March 6, 1854. 276-3* * "be inet Medals received in New-York, the Prize Medal was 1 warded to 

- on archbishops and patriarchs, took P ieltandmmedh the general stock of the most eaveneive establishment, will be |  270-13tw pez eo « sp yen ay lye a — on an Ghana in April, | London at the World's Fair, 1851, and also at the World's Pair tp 
ger mr fey > vpehet og » America.and contains more reading mat- | disposed of FOR CASH, at prices a shade lower than any house | ~~~ , rc : pee sa a emt ( vd ence esd) Now-York, 1853. ; 

iy, with Pontifical High Mase, at the a2 ter than any $2 Mageaine. Price 25 cents per annum. in ne ate te WILLIAM McGRORTY, EEKMAN FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY— INC aber pon the eb agers qa yl snd continne Dew ‘branches, 50 cents per week: in Uatin, $2 | Brady's Deguerreotype Ga'leries, Noe. 205 and 39 Broadway, 

1 o! St. Agnes, beyond the walls of Rome, About & Feat agu we promised to bestuw Upon our subseribers a} 142 Broadway. 26-13% GEORGE H. TSLBY, CAPITAL $200,000.—Office, Clinton Hail, cer. Beekman and | 44 PrrPar execu e uuble } . 


New-York, 


ATCHES AND JEWELRY.—The Subscriber ie 

\ relling al! deecriptions of Gold and Silver Watchea, Jew 

elry and Silver Ware, at retail. at moch less then the usual prices 

Jvaoenersx Warcurs.-— Rea! Juler Jurvensen Watches received 

by every arrival. with certificates from hin) with each Watch, war 
ranied perfect time-k eepers, 


remium Of $1,000 us secon as their number should reach 100,000, 
We have also offered premiums to the amount of ®300 to severa! 
persons sending the largest numbers of subscribers. We ae 
a . ~ rag _— premioms will be awarded on the v5th 

ay of Mare 4. We are also off y inducemen 
subscribers and agents. ming sther pe phy: 


F Sample eopiew, containing particulars, sent to order free of 


seevineies PAINT, which te now acknowledged to be superior to lead in 
WIITENESS, BRILLIANCY, and (1 RABILITY, either for in- 
side or outaide use. And as itis now cheaper. and will cover a 
much greater surfsce than lead, using equal weights, and ie not 
poisonous, ii recommends itself, both on the score of health and 
economy. . 

A method of preparation haa recently nate Cheeses Stihen. 
ables the company to warrant their paints to keep and soft 


term; French, $3; Music, $10; Use of piano, 8’; Drawing, 
Pir Board with the teachers at the boarding-!.cuse, § 
week, 

Reference may be mnde to Rév. Prof. Park Rev. 1. B. Houmes, 
Clerk, and the Principal, at Andover; or to Rey. Saver C, Jacx- 
son, D.D., State House, Boston. 

Andover, Mass, March |, 1854. 


2T8-ly 





Nassau streets, N. Y. This Company insures sguinst ices or 

by Fire, on the most favorable terms, Buildings, Merchan- 
dise, Furniture, Vessels in Port, and their Gargoes. Orders by 
post, or in person, will be promptly attended to. 


st Wi 2.50 per 
B. HATCH & CO., 97 William Street, Iniport- 
e ers «nd manufacturers of 
GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 
t styles, and in great variety, consisting of 
SHIRTS. STOCKS, TIES CRAVATS, GLOVES, HOSIERY, 
UNDER GARMENTS, | ANDKERCHIEFS, SUSPENDERS, 





tave PRIGIDENT: 276-3 
meee endl BENJAMIN W. BENSON. © 





Publishers of papers, giving this one insertion, will be placed on 
























































: i 5 * 2 3: in the k for an time. In thie respect, their ta WFUL CONFLAGRATION! Nos 8, 10 12, 14, Cooper Watcugs.—Duplex ond Levers in Hunting and Magic 
angers not less than the serious inte our subscription list for th LINEN COL! ARS, KUBES DE CHAMBRE, et pase will eoueiar ~ fo other in the market, ry and 16 Spruce street in ruins! dels Cases, perfect time-keepers. at 
ns, who, from all elasses of life, send oF 268-¢ 4 JON SEOCUDES-SEAUES, 4. S Rinadend, Jouteg Compeahall, a = Mort, Their BROWN ZINC PAINT, which is sold at a low price, is ow IxspePenpext Saconp, and Quarter Second Watches, for tm 
- nal p ‘ 5 . . ® thi unique form 0 A. JONES & CO., Tribune Buildings. And a complete essoriment of ai articles appertaining to the line. oe ea be b ev ene me now well known four its protective qualities, when applied to iren DEFIANCE SAFES AGAIN VICTORIOUS! ing horses. in gold and silver cases, mat . — 
nhimais te eceive this ; ami o. “ : i lendid Gold Pocket Chronometers, rich 
: , : ° ee Purchasers are invited to call and examine our assortment . ’ . other metallic surfaces, The following is the latest certificate in favor of the fire-proof| CHuuoxnometeas.- Splendid Ge 
| Many thousands occupied this jazZa AMMOTH CATALOGUE.—Siearns & Co.'s Mam- | nefre scaotiiediiaias Q76-f re E Jaane, Audion Bel dr, pio — STONE COLOR PAINT possesses all tho properties of eatisten of these often-wied and never-failing safes : run without any variation. ee wtiheanabas 
ne afternoon, the concourse being alway® more Py Catalogue of Books and Privts, (containing a Hist of Edward V. Price J og John 8, Lounsbery the brown. and is of an agreeable color for painting oottages, de- “ New-York, March, 6, 1854. petal ~ flpmoi = -y* fies some in bunting cases, 
Sunday, (though every day within doris, Addscss "Lt be som Ue mail. eK eee waar DAMS’ HOSIERY AND UNDER-GARMENT | Wright Gillies,’ Jaa. Litton, William West, | {| Pots. out-buildings, bridges, Ac. “Mr. RM. PaTRiox, 192 Pearl street. Bnamns Wavcust, 2 "(odico—soue t magic cnane 
ame ceremony ‘occu ) 1 1196 the Pa oTe-4e* -_ fs EARNS & * Publishers, Manufactory —Noe. 591 Broadway, Opposite the Metro- Stephen W. Smith, John Hx Keech, Their paints. whieh are sold dry or ground in ofl, are warranted “ Dear Sir: I am h py to say that all the books and valuable — oe wane which change into three differerit Watches. 
‘| ceili olf al cure,) Decals then z Ee MS 17 Ann street, New- York, Hotel and Nibdio’s Garden. TAH J. 0. Fowler, William Westerfield, | Pure, and put up in kegs of 25,50, 100 and 260 Ibs., to be used pre- papers contained in the Defiance Safe, (Gayler’s Patent,) manafac- peed ae hich wind up and turp the hands without any key. 
the studs of the leading nobility are HE NEW ais The reader is respectfully informed that at the above establish | yy Mf. Van n, Daniel/H Ipheus Underhill cisely like white lead. — tured by you, after being exposed to the mow In ense beal, in the atce “ST four holes joweled, - - £25 00 
iong the train of vehicles and riders, 002 . T NEW YOKK TRIBUNE — WEFKLY EN- = A always be fund 8 solect and extensive assortment of | wijliam D. Andrews, Alex. C. Poillon, R. A. Tooker, For sale by the principal dealers of the Cnited States, or by ruins of No. 10 Spruce street, for the space of thirty-t © Bours, | Pine Gold Lepine Watches, four holes jeweled, = oo 
ug before the little church of St. Eligio, # oa LARGED. On the 1th of last Apri, the Dairy Tarpon Uphandlernente, Hosiery &e., many styles of which are man-| Epeseser ‘ ollamore, William T. Dugan, Thomas EK. Cooper, MANNING & SQUIER, Aponte, cume out in such geod order that they were perfectly Ingi le. The | Pine Gold Detached Levers Xe SSS Teen Cee vee 
vhich etands a priest in a surplice, wi fourtle eon its twelfth year, was enlarged More than poe ufactured on the premises, or i ried direct. Those yee | Lemuel G W. Farnham, Benjamin W. Benson. 276-13tp ios ciat ea! 45 Dey street, New- ‘ork. money was ali saved, and its appearance dors not indic > p09 rene tue Levers, Fare o-0i Soe. BO 
im, to bestow the blessing, and spel aby aspera say auber cap Deity pecan ots nee | aan earn aa cal wn exes the gnwertrsent, WtUCh | Thessas NeElrath, | Y.B. Cohdingion ss vet eseeniry ADISON SQUARE COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE — | End feu'into the bawemen't,a diance of whent@. ‘tet comnder | Guid Fngilah Patent Levers hunting cases, - = - - = 38 09 
The mildness and sunny cheer of Siegnionnnens ~ cnenyy te price wax made in consequence of | 227-1y UNION ADAMS. | - This institution will, after the middie of A eo myself 7% fortunate ia having been provided with euch security | Sliver waned Laval Metta ant eter. Oe 
-ontribute iti abroad ni—the paper being still afforded nubecrib- “4 ntly by Mr, GRranr, the present princi Mr, MITR, — sat te 
y. and to impart bailtandly plobaresqu® todas aha te ind ty rrree tole pars nciue| “YT. HARLEY, 94 JOHN STREET, DEALER IN MUSIC. wo das log beds igh rank among the cased! tonchere of |" Fira tend me to-mcrow morn the ae ae goodimm | nda oer Mylof Watstos ak mow Po gy 
y: a to p abri chies at 123¢ cents per week, avd sold to those ed 4 J New- terial, anda arger. ours, ree y- , ~ . ssitnnetiieanttl 
“re ‘ ts order: s e STRAW GOODS AND FANCY PURS, Jesirabi “JOSEPH Ho L‘DD,” and Crosees. for sale at much lea than tie neua prices. : + 
Mie Paria a ou ‘th sale, at $1.50 for one bundoed heptent or 815 per mail, for distant | 7, prepared to show bis assortment of REMIUM PIANO-FORTES Bing h ite x res coon ecching a acvensntion eoesbeiony ecetes . weleutific, Publisher of The Independent, No. 22 Bekman street. JewsLay.—All kinds of Gold Chain, tary oe ae 4 
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sCIPLINN.—Several Russian soldiers, eeipts for Advert! , yed from our re- UYERS above good their which they believe can not be excelled, elther in tone, circu formation, apply chests for private families, &c , on hems, for eaie, . &e. 
ing disobeyed the order di then of our paper {fom us hemes Nestthin aout Ee examine his Stock, as it conslets of the of or workmanship. Medals have been the | tute, No, 926 Broadway, second story. TOA | Ger, ut the depot, No. 102 Pearl simet,’ on ¢ o a Bi veR Wans—Steriing Silver Spoons, ups Brain, Hie oe 
my ery. send . Pep ae S he aay at a » New. ORERT M. P. P Wedding Cake Knives, ke. ke. 
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Ehitors Book Table. 


Tax Worxrc Max's Way i mim, Wor, Being the 
Autebiography of a Journeyman Printer. Red- 
field, 110 Nassau street, New-York. 

Tus book is of a class that we hope to see multi- 
plied. It is not the fiction of a man of genius 
respecting those of whose life-experiences he is 
ignorant; it is not the sketch-book of a tourist 
upon the surface of society; it is not the speculation 
of a philosophical reformer; but the straight-for- 
ward, well-told story of a working man, touching 
the rough-and-tumble experiences of life among his 
own class. It is written without any attempt at 
sentiment or exaggeration. Its interest is posi- 
tive and unique. No characters, as such, are intro- 
duced into the story, and yet each contpanion 
and each employer of the author becomes a charac- 
ter in the graphic narration of his experiences. The 
book will do good to working men by inculcating 
industry, perseverance, economy, temperance, and 
SRLF-RELIANCK as opposed to socialism and com- 
munism. The only defect that we see in the book 
is that the arguments of infidels and of enthusiasts 
are sometimes stated without being answered, though 
they are not approved. 

Roito 1x Paris: By Jacon Aseorr. Boston: Reynolds 
& Co. New-York, C. 8. Francis & Co. 

Tus is the second of the new series of Rollo books, 
describing the adventures of our young hero in 
Europe. Not only will boys devour it with avidity, 
but adult readers will gain from it mugh better 
notions of Paris and its society, than are given in 
some elaborate guide-books. It is well illustrated. 


THe American Mepica:, Moyraty for January and 
February, published by G. P. Putnam & Co.—This 
is a new medical journal, edited by E. H. Parker, M.D, 
Professor of Physiology in the Thirteenth-street Med- 
ical College. Each number contains about 80 pages 
of popular reading matter. The prospectus informs 
us that, ‘The design of the Journal is not to sup- 
plant existing journals, but to cultivate a field which 
it is believed has hitherto been neglected. To the 
disputes and wranglings of parties, factions, or 
cliques, its pages will not be open, but with this 
single exception, all medical topfes will be @iscussed 
freely, candidly, independently, and honestly, and in 
this discussion all the profession are invited to par- 
ticipate.” Each number is made up of essays, mono- 
graphs and cases, reviews, hospital records, and 
miscellaneous information. If it shall continue to 
be conducted with the ability that marks its begin- 
ning, and in the spirit avowed in the preface, it will 
form a valuable accession to the periodical literature 
of medical science. 


Toe Brrrsn anp Forewn Mepico-Carmvurcican 
Review ror Janvany, a quarterly journal of practi- 
cal medicine and surgery, (republished by S. S. & 
W. Wood, No. 261 Pear! street,) is replete with in- 
teresting and original matter. The first 140 pages 
consist of :ably-written critical reviews on such sub- 
jects as the following: ‘The Physiological Dis- 
coveries of Claude Bernard ;” “ The Exciting Causes 
of Epidemic Diseases ;” ‘The Cholera in Sweden ;” 
a continuation of a paper on “The Law and Theory 
of Insanity.” The remaining 100 pages are occu- 
pied with original communications, bibliographical 
records, and chronicles of medical science. The 
journal contains much that is instructive even to the 
non-professional reader. Two cases of death from 
chloroform are reported, although it was adminis- 
tered in the most approved and careful maxner. 
The journal needs no recommendation from us. 
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Tux following communication has been obligingly 
furnished for our columns by a highly intelligent and 
excellent French lady, who will have our readers’ thanks 
as she has ours. It would be interesting to the bene- 
volent heart at any time, but is peculiarly seasonable 
at the present moment, when some benevolent people 
are engaged in founding a similar institution in this 
city. We hope the publication of the article will eon- 
tribute a mite toward the success of the enterprise : 


INFANT ASYLUMS OF PARIS. 


Or the many institutions of charity with which 
Paris abounds, one of the latest is an establishment at 
which poor women, who are obliged to go out to 
work, may leave their infants to be taken care of dur- 
ing the day. [t is not a Foundling Hospital, but a 
place of safe-keeping for the children of poor but 
honest mothers. It is called the Crache, which signifies 
literally @ manger, and is taken from the nativity of 
Christ. The name is explained by a passage of Serip- 
ture inseribed on the walls: “They wrapped him in 
swaddling clothes, and laid him in a manger.”, Hu- 
mane and benevolent ladies of this city have long felt 
the want of such an institution, which should relieve 
the burden of the overtasked workwoman, but with- 
out taking away her child, or discharging her from 
all maternal duties, or robbing the domestic circle of 
that soft influence which is exerted by the presence of 
infancy. More than fifteea years’ experience have 
shown the importance and utility of this work in 
Pariz, where it has extended with great rapidity, and 
where its happy influence has been proved by the 
diminution of mortality among children, as well as by 
the moral improvement of mothers, 

The organization of these Créches—which thus bear 
the name of the first cradle of our Savior—has been, 
as it should be, the work of woman. A contribution 
of a small sum gives to each member the title and 
privilege of an inspectress. At an annual meeting 
are chosen the ladies of the committee, to whom are 
made the reports of the secretary and treasurer, and 
of the physicians who visit the houses daily, and 
whose medical advice is offered gratuitously. The 
only services which are paid are those of the nurses, 
who are appointed to each establighment to the num- 
ber of four or five for thirty children. These women 
are responsible for any infringement of the rules, and 
are subject to the censure of the lady-inspectresaes, 
and of the physicians, who record their opinions upon 
the temperature of the hall, the cleanliness of the 
children, and the attendance and care of the nurses, 
in a register, which is open to the inspection of every 
visitor. 

Placed always as nearly as possible in the center of 
a district of the working population, this infant asy- 
lum presents the most pleasing and attractive spec- 
tacle, and often appears as a refreshing oasis in the 
midst of the miserable dwellings which surround it. 
On every side of a large hall—the windows of which 
give free entrance to the air and the sun—are ranged 
little eradles, with curtains white as snow. Cages full 
of singing-birds are suspended from the walls, which 
enliven the place with their joyous notes, and some- 
times musical-boxes are kept playing; for it was soon 
found that infants, taken from the songs and prattle of 
their mothers, pined and grew sickly under the influ- 
ence of silence and repose. 

Each cradle is designated by a number, to which is 
attached the name of the member whose annual con- 
tribution has provided for its endowment and support. 
Sometimes only the initials are given, but more often 
the name of a beloved child, whose mother, full of 
happiness, has felt her heart overflow in this work of 
love and charity; or, alas! who may have been led 
to this act of pity by her grief for one that is lost, 
and who writes the name of her dead child over 
the cradle of the poor. Thus ladies of the richest 
families, drawn by opposite motives, meet in this 
common charity. Here the happy mother, after hav- 
ing attended to the duties of love in her own nursery, 
comes to watch with a vigilant eye over the care 
given to the offspring of poverty and want; while the 
black vail and mourning-robe tell that the broken- 
hearted mother finds, in this care for others’ children, 
a balm to soothe her sorrow for her own. 


The Crdche is not a mere gift of alms to the poor. 
It is a help to the hard-working woman ; but it does 


child; and the trifling tax of two cents a day is paid 
in every case, except those of most extreme poverty. 

From six o'clock in the morning the doors are open, 
aud the mother enters with her little one in her arms, 
and after a last kiss and caress, goes to her work, leav- 
ing it in the care of the nurses. The child is imme- 
diately unburdened of the poor garment which often 
searcely covers it, and put in a bath, and dressed in 
the clothing of the institation, which is furnished in 
abundance by free gifts. The baby is then laid softly 
in a cradle, or left to roll and creep, and take his in- 
fantile sport on a large matting which is spread across 
the whole length of the apartment. 

The sunniest time of the day is at the return of the 
mothers. At noon they are free from labor for an hour, 
and hasten to discharge the sweet offices of maternity. 
Saved from all fear of accident, or of long hours of 
erying and of pain, to the little being left behind, they 
have worked with new courage, and now, in this hour 
of rest, they experience the full bliss of being mothers. 

The infants, lying in their nests, hear the steps and 
voices of the mothers approaching, and raise their little 
heads like so many young birds. It is beautiful to 
see the mother go to her child, take it up in her arms, 
and talk to it in that sweet language which a mother 
only can use. With what true instinct does the infant 
recognize the maternal voice! Its eye lights up with 
intelligence, its little arms are extended, and it offers 
its lips to be kissed, even before seeking the mother’s 
breast. ’ 

In such a work of charity there is a real poetry, and 
it naturally assumes the most graceful forms. Thus, in 
all prosperous families of Paris, the contribution to the 
Créche is an annual gift which is never forgotten ; but 
by common consent it is placed under the patronage of 
the children. It is their name that is inseribed over 
the cradle of the poor, and it is their little purse 
which furnishes the greater part of the funds neces- 
sary for its support. The piece of gold, given by an in- 
dulgent grandfather on New-Year’s day, is no longer 
spent on a useless toy, but is laid aside for a cradle. 
The little girl, seated at her mother’s side, strives with 
new zeal to become initiated into the mysteries of 
sewing—for her great ambition is to complete, herself 
alone, a little wardrobe for the babies. A visit to the 
Creche is a reward for long days of study. 

How many times have we seen joyous bands of 
children enter, with an eager, yet timid and respectful 
air, bringing each a tribute of needle-work, or some 
playthings! With what curious interest did they ap- 
proach their eradle—gazing at the child sleeping in it, 
and for whose well-being they have been able to do 
something ! 

And it is not a small thing that this work of charity 
thus engages the sympathy of children. There are 
but few scenes of poverty and suffering on which they 
can look with impunity. For the pauperism of large 
cities is go mixed up with vice, that no wise parent 
would dare to take a child to look upon all that 
wretchedness. Let this new work, which is now com- 
mencing in this country, be their charity. Let this be 
the first tie which shall unite them to suffering hu- 
manity. Let it be their first school of self-denial, and 
of devotion to the relief of others. 

The Créches of Paris are open at night, so that in 
case of sickness in a poor family, the mother may be 
relieved of the cares which her infant requires. 

When we consider what services these establish- 
ments render in saving the lives of many poor little 
creatures, who perish every year, the victims of fatal 
accidents, because left alone, or under the care of 
children scarcely older than themselves, we may un- 
derstand their immense importance in great cities. In 
France the Créche is the first act of a far-seeing charity, 
whieh surrounds childhood, and endeavors to snatch 
it from vice and from iguorance. When the babe can 
walk, and requires no longer the mother’s breast, it 
leaves ite cradle, and passes to the asylum, which is not 
yet the school, but in which the young intelligence is 
developed, and the health and well-being are carefully 
provided for. When the proper time for study ar- 
rives, the public school opens its doors; and at the age 
when the boy ean begin to learn a trade, another be- 
nevolent institution places him in an apprenticeship. 
Thus, from birth, the child of the poor is preserved, 
by the foresight and the help of the rich, from the 
dangers and bad examples of the streets, which would 
lead him to vagabondage. And though he passes his 
days in these public schools and workshops, yet every 
night he returns to his home; he does not forget his 
mother, his filiaf duties are ever present to him. Thus 
familics are not broken up; parents are aided, but not 
discharged from their obligations—a circumstance of 
great moral importance in all cases, except where viee 
renders it necessary to separate the parent from the 
child. 

There is another class whom these establishments 

ean, and ought, to relieve—the wet-nurses. How often 

does a mother, tempted by the offer of a generous 

salary, which she needs for her family, withdraw her 

milk and fond watching from her own child to give it 

to that of a rich woman! Thus she drains her blood 

to feed the offspring of another; and often the life of 

a little being, full of health and foree, is sacrificed for 

the temporary preservation of a weak and puny infant. 

For, even if she gives up half her wages to hire another 

to take her child, at best that will purchase but mer- 

cenary care. The infant, deprived of proper nourizh- 
ment, will be put to sleep to still its erying, and kept 
quiet by drugs, which may cost its life. But received 
into the Créche, and brought up under the watchful 
attention of the lady inspectresses, and of the physi- 
cians, it would be able to pass without danger through 
the sudden transition which deprives it of maternal 
Thus a great load would be taken from the 
mother’s heart, while an inevitable remorse would be 
spared to those rich parents, who, in order to save 
their own child, have engaged this poor woman to 
abandon her first and most sacred duty. 


care. 


Let all true women unite to give success to this new 
work of charity. Let every young mother send her 
contribution, that to each new cradle which is added in 
the family, one also may be added to the Infant Asy- 
lum; that by the side of the rich wardrobe, embel- 
lished with every luxury which maternal pride can 
invent, may be placed the simple raiment of the poor; 
and a new thrill of tenderness and of pleasure will 
gladden every nursery. H. D. F. 
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THE NEW-YORK MEMORIAL. 


Tux following is as correct a list as we can procure 
of the signatures to the memorial of clergymen of New- 
York and vicinity against the Nebraska villainy. The 
memorial was not as numerously signed‘as it would 
have been if it had been circulated more widely, but 
the moral weight of it ought to be felt. The list em- 
braces clergymen of every denomination, and many 
who felt it their duty to preach submission to law in 
1850, in very strong terms: 


fone. Mi. Wojewsiant, Pestd B. Coe, John 8. Himrod, 
tephen H. a saac Lewis, 8. . 
GT. Bedell,” = John Marsh, William Bradford, 
Henry nthon, q Z. Phillips, 

‘. Y. Higbee. Ww. 

he Witt, 

{. Skinner, 














t. Vermilye, 





John L, Ambler, 
Jaleb G. Gurr, 
Busche 


. Fr. 

, n T. Allen, 
. . Lestrade, 
pfuars Pratt, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


Che ‘Bev Fork Column. 


Parx Conerecationat Cuurcu.—The Congregational 
chapel which has lately been built at the corner of 
Carleton and De Kalb avenues, in Brooklyn, about 
two miles from the river, was dedicated last Sabbath, 
to the worship of God. Rev. Mr. Bacheler, the pastor, 
preached in the morning, from Mathew 9:36: “But 
when he saw the‘multitudes, he was moved with com- 
passion on them, because they fainted and were scat- 
tered abroad, as sheep having no shepherd.” Dr. 
Cheever preached in the afternoon, on the power and 
essential ageney of the Holy Spirit, from Acts 1:8: 
“But ye shall receive power after that the Holy Ghost 
has come upon you.” Rev. Mr. Carpenter made the 
opening, and Rev. Mr. Murphy the closing prayer. 

The enterprise of establishing this church was com- 
menced some eighteen months ago. A temporary 
structure, costing $400, was erected ; a Sabbath school 
established; and Mr. Bacheler employed to preach, on 
a salary of $700. ‘The present building is of brick, 
two stories high, 32 by 60 feet in size, and cost $6000, 
including the lot. It is very favorably situated in the 
vieinity of the park of 60 acres, which the Brooklyn 
atthorities are now grading, on the site of old Fort 
Greene, and from which it takes its name. That part 
of Brooklyn is being very rapidly built up with first- 
class dwellings, and in a few years it is anticipated 
that it will be necessary to erect a large and commo- 
dious church, to meet the wants of the community, 
when the present structure will fill an appropriate 
place as a lectuce-room. An excellent spirit of zeal 
actuates those enlisted in’ the enterprise. The Sab- 
bath school, containing some 80 scholars, is well sus- 
tained, the evening meetings regularly held, and the 
members look forward with hope to being able, before 
long, to pay off the remaining debt. 


A New Cuvurca ve Town.—We understand that the 
North Presbyterian church in Thirty-first street, be- 
tween Eighth and Ninth avenues, has determined to 
build a handsome edifice, which shall cost some $40,000. 
The land on which they will build, given to them a 
few years ago, by Mr. Boorman, has risen greatly in 
value. 

Anotugern Suot at Romanism.—The American and 
Foreign Christian Union have in press a work, which 
its officers speak of in the highest terms, the prize 
essay, by Rev. Robert Gault, of Scotland, entitled, 
“Popery, the Man of Sin and Son of Perdition.” 


A Goop Pressnt.—Some publishers of the city have 
presented to Mr. Pease, for the use of his little chapel 
at the Five Points, one of Goodman’s melodeons, valued 
at $200. 

Tur Lopcine oust ron News-noyvs.—This excellent 
establishment, described in last week’s paper in a com- 
munication from Mr. Brace, was opened on Saturday. 
Twenty-four boys came in the first night, and several 
of them not only paid their sixpence for one night, 
but paid for several nights in advance. Every thing 
passed off excellently, and the enterprise begins most 
auspiciously. 

Permanency.—At the meeting of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association on Monday evening, the subject of 
a permanent location was discussed. That the Society 
should have rooms of its own was deemed by some al- 
most, if not quite, essential to its well-being and pros- 
perity ; and the proposition was entertained t» raise 
$50,000 for the purpose. 


InstatLation.—Rey. J. A. McKean, formerly of Phil- 
adelphia, was installed pastor of the Baptist church, 
eorner of Bedford and Downing streets, on Thursday” 
evening. The sermon was preached by Dr. Dowling, 
who was at one time pastor of the church, 


American Tract Society.—The monfghly meeting 
of the Committee was held on Monday. Intel- 
ligence was communicated from France that new in- 
vasions of religious liberty had awakened alarm 
among Protestant, several chapels having been closed 
under cover of the decree of March, 1852, originally 
aimed at political gatherings. But a valuable list of 
tracts, having the sanction of the Government, may 
have unrestricted circulation, and vigorous operations 
are in progress for their general diffusion. About 
750,000 copies have been recently distributed, beside 
175,000 copies of the “Almanae of Good Counsels” for 
1854. An additional appropriation of $300 was made 
to the Paris Tract Sotiety, $500 having been previ- 
ously sent. Further appropriations of $100 each were 
made to the Tract Societies of Toulouse, Hamburg, 
Berlin, and Nuremburg, completing the amount, of 
$20,000 for foreign and pagan lands. Publications to 
the amount of $73 were granted for the Sabbath- 
school connected with the “Old Church,” in Calcutta, 
to which Buchanan and Henry Martyn once minis- 
tered. Fifty copies of the “‘Child’s Paper” were or- 
dered to be sent to this school each month by mail; 
and $150 worth of books were sent to a missionary in 
Smyrna, formerly a colporteur in this country. The 
receipts for the month were $39,230; grants since 
April 1, 48,022,634 pages. The financial year of the 
Society closes April 1. All remittances intended for 
this year should be forwarded immediately. 


Resignation.—Rey. E. W. Cook, who has been con- 
nected with the Mission Church in Avenue D, under 
the care of the Mercer-street Presbyterian church, has 
sent in his resignation to the committee. 


Buses ror Irary.—The American and Foreign Bible 
Society have received an important communication 
from Merle D’Aubigné, Dr. Malan, and other leading 
divines and Christians of Geneva and Italy, urgently 
soliciting an appropriation of two or three thoasand 
dollars for the printing and publication of Bibles in 
Italy, at Piedmont. They set forth special advantages 
that will accrue from the printing in Italy, rather than 
in a foreign country, of the Bibles circulated there; 
one of which is that the national feeling will be there- 
by interested in the cause, and a sympathy aroused 
which can be gained in no other way. 


Maaixers’ Fatty Inpusrrtat Socrery.—This society 
is employed in providing work, at a fair remuneration, 
for the families of seamen, relieving the necessities of 
the destitute, and providing for the widows and 
orphans of seamen. It held its anniversary the last 
week, and its report shows it to be in a flourishing con- 
dition. Its receipts the last year have been $8702. 


Sappatu-Scnoors.—The annual meeting in behalf of 
the American Sunday-school Union was held in Dr. 
Alexander's church, on Sunday evening, March 12th. 
Addresses were made by Rev. Isaac Ferris, D.D., Rev. 
A. D. Gillette, of this city, and Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, 
of Ohio. The collection and pledges amounted to 
$2310.73. 

Orprwation.—Rev. Richard C. Dunn, a licentiate of 
the Congregational Association of New-York and 
Brooklyn, was ordained as an evangelist by the same 
Association, Sabbath evening, March 19th, in the Clin- 
ton-avenue Congregational church, Brooklyn. Ordain- 
ing prayer by Rev. T. Atkinson. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Cheever, from Ezekiel 2: 8, in which the duty of feed- 
ing constantly apon the word of God was beautifully 
and impressively enjoined, not only’ upon the candi- 
date but upon all Christians. The charge to the can- 
didate, with the right-hand of fellowship, were given 
by Rev. Dr. Lansing. Concluding prayer by Rev. Dr. 
Cheever. Benediction by Rev. Mr. Dunn. Mr. Dunn 
returns to Onondaga county, where he has been labor- 
ing with usefulness during the past year. 


Revivats iv Sassatu-scnoors.—The following com- 
munication from one who devotes himself to the Sab- 
bath-schools of the city, presents an interesting view 
of this department of Christian labor: 

The spirit of God, in its reviving influences, is very 
gently descending in many of the Sabbath-schools in 
this city at the present time. 

Not a Sabbath has passed since New-Year's that I 
have not fuund in some of our schools special tokens 
of the Spirit's power, and some precious souls rejoicing 
in the hope of salvation. - 

In some instances, the good work is general, both in 
the Sabbath-school and congregation, and thirty, forty, 
and fifty persons hope they have passed from death 
unto life. In others, a dozen ors score of youth in 
the Sabbath-sehool have been thus hopefully blessed. 





In others still, some humble, devoted teachers of a 
Sabbath-school class or a Bible-class have been burdened 
with an agonizing desire for the conversion of the 
youth of their class. And God has designed to hear 
their ery, and bless their labors, and some two, three, 
or five members of their classes hope they have ex- 
perienced the pardoning love of Christ. Perhaps the 
rest of the school are as cold and unmoved as usual, 
and one class may be the only green spot of verdure 
amid the chilling March winds which’ embrace the 
rest. Some Sabbath-schools which, a few months ago, 
were faint, and feeble, and almost ready to perish, 
now are full of cheerful, hopeful hearts, and God is in 
their midst bringing souls into the kingdom. 

With them their wintry days of darkness have 
proved short ones, and before the frosts of February 
had passed, lo and behold! to them the time of the 
singing-birds had come. Never shall I forget the 
changed condition of one sad and almost desolate 
school in November, and its cheerful aspect, and joyful 
progress in February. 

One mission-school, which had no existence on tht 
first of December last, now numbers two hundred and 
fifty needy scholars, and there, too, God is bringing 
precious souls into the kingdom. 

jet us all learn practical lessons from these few 
simple references and facts. Teacher, wait not for the 
Chureh to awake; wait not for an awakening in the 
Sabbath-school. “Awake thou that sleepest” thysel/, 
and turn thy eyes within upon thine own class; labor, 
with hope and prayer directly for their individual 
conversion, and God, even thine own God, shall as- 
suredly bless thee and them. R. G. P. 


Anti Nepraska Merrine.—An excellent meeting was 
held at Brooklyn, last Thursday evening, at which 
Hon. Henry J. Raymond and Rev. H. W. Beecher made 
effective speeches. David Leavitt was the President 
of the meeting. 

Five Porsts Hovse or Inpustry.—The officers of 
this Association, under the care of Rev. L. M. Pease, 
the incorporation of which we have hitherto noted, 
are—Henry R. Remsen, President ; Geo. G. Waters, 
Secretary ; Charles Ely, Treasurer; Anson G. Phelps, 
John Stephenson, David Sands, Auditing Committee, 
We are informed that, among the thirty incorporators, 
are five Presbyterians, five Episcopalians, seven Con- 
gregationalists, two Methodists, two Baptists, three 
Unitarians, one Dutch Reformed, one Universalist, and 
one Friend. 

Prosrrrovs.—The Fourth Ward Industrial School 
Association received $713 in cash donations from Feb. 
10th to March 10th. 

Tue Irattans.—On Tuesday evening of last week, a 
large number of citizens assembled at the chapel of 
the University to hear Prof. Foresti and Signor Gazani 
lecture on the history of the Carbonari, and the hor- 
rors of the Spielberg Prison. They spoke with great 
earnestness and interest, inspired with the spirit of 
liberty, and with unfading hatred to Austrian civil 
and popish ecclesiastical oppression. The proceeds of 
the occasion were devoted to relieve the sufferings of 
the destitute Italian exiles in the “city. A committee 
has been appointed to procure employment, and estab- 
lish a chapel and school for these suffering exiles. It 
consists of Rev. Drs. Cheever and Potts, and Signors 
Foresti, Manetti and Gazani. 


Lancer Damaces.—A law case has just been decided 
in the Supreme Court which is remarkable from the 
heavy amount of the verdict rendered. The Western 
Vermont Railroad Company was sued by Bayley, 
Brothers & Co., an English house, to recover the value 
of some five thousand tons of railroad iron. The iron 
did not arrive at the time stipulated, and the Company 
received it under protest, and afterward refused to 
pay. The Jury found for the plaintiffs in ninety-four 
thousand six hundred and thirty-six dollars’ damages. 
We believe this verdict is the heaviest that has been 
awarded-in any single suit, at least in this city, for 
several years. 

Eeyrtian Antiquities. —This admirable collection by 
Dr. Abbot has more than once been noticed in this 
paper. It is said by some one, who spoke from expe- 
rience, that one could see more of the antiquities of 
Egypt by examining this collection than in traveling 
through the whole of Egypt itself. The exhibition, 
we understand, is to close with this month, but the 
collection, we trast, will not be scattered, or permit- 
ted to leave New York. A meeting has been held to 
devise measures to secure it, at which the prospect 
was encouraging. Peter Cooper promises a room for 
it, and $4850 have already been subscribed to buy it. 


Bequests, —The late James P. Van Horn, of this city, 
left the following legacies: New-York Orphan Asy- 
lum, $15,000; New-York Orphan Asylum, after the 
death of his widow, $20,000; New-York Protestant 
Episcopal Bible and Prayer-book Society, $20,000 ; 
New York Protestant Episcopal Missions, $15,000. 
The American Bible Society are made the residuary 
legatees, the amount of which is estimated at $150,000. 

Pvsuc Hatis.—New-York is likely to be supplied 
with concert rooms and public halls sufficient for al! 
the oratorios, anniversaries and anti-Nebraska meetings 
which may be desirable. Mr. LaFarge is completing 
his plans and making contracts for a hall to take the 
place of the “Metropolitan,” which is promised to 
greatly surpass that in elegance and convenience. The 
new Academy of Music, or @pera House, in Fourteenth 
street, an immense building, is nearly complete. Be- 
side these, the company who have secured the pro- 
perty opposite Bond street, in Broadway, are going 
forward with their plan to erect a first-class Musical 
Hall. 


Fires.—Saturday brought with it destructive confla- 
grations, as it has regularly for months. In the mid- 
dle of the afternoon some twelve tenements were de- 
stroyed in Allen street, many poor industrious Ger- 
man families losing their all, and turned homeless 
into the streets. Some manufactories also occupied 
part of the building. 
a fire broke out in Norfolk street, which consumed 
five buildings. Earlier in the afternoon, quite a fire 
broke out in a carpenter's shop in Wooster street, near 
Amity. At this one fireman was killed, and another 
dangerously injured. At seven o'clock, a fire broke 
out in Exchange place. Damage slight. At midnight 
a range of stables in the block on Eleventh street and 
Avenue C was consumed. The wind was very high 
during the day and night, and the frequent tolling 
of the fire-bell was by no means pleasantly suggestive. 

Wance.—The U.S. steamer “ Princeton” sailed, on 
Monday, with sealed orders. She has been most 
thoroughly fitted out and manned, but the public 
are unapprized of her destination. 


New Crry Hatt.—The Corporation Committee on 
Repairs and Supplies have reported in favor of erect- 
ing a new City Hall, which shall cost $600,000, be fire 
proof, 300 feet in length, and 115 in depth. 


Sr. Paraicx’s Day.—Ireland’s national day was cele- 
brated on Friday with unusual display. The proces- 
sion was very large and imposing. The fears of a riot 
proved groundless. Every thing passed off in the most 


orderly manner. 


THE COMMITTEE'S CARD. 


We publish below a card of the Church-Erection 
Committee, regnetns the prompt collection and 
transmission of all the funds that have been pledged. 
Comparatively but a small portion of the whole 
amount has yet reached the treasury of the General 
Assembly. Wecan not but hope that those upon whom 
the duty devolves, whether presbyterial committees, 
or committees in individual churches, will at once at- 
tend to the subject, and send forward their collections 
with the least ible delay.— Hvan. 

“The Committee on Church Erection, appointed by 
the last Assembly, respectfully request all the churches 
that have made collections, but have not yetJrans- 
mitted them, to forward the same as soon as possible, 
to AnthonyP. Halsey, the treasurer, at the Bank of 
New-York, New-York City. It is highly important 
that all these collections should be transmitted as early 
as the middle of April. The Committee earnestly 
here, that their brethren having this work in charge, 
will attend to it with promptitude. The meeting of 
the Assembly is near at ; and no time should be 
lost in eee the funds, in its trea- 
sury. In the transmission of tions from distant 
localities, it ia desirable to send them in the form of a 
draft on some bank or 
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Bostox, Marcu 20, 1854. 
DISBANDED CHURCHES. 


Tue disbanding of the Edward: church, to which I 
alluded last week, has led me to inquire whether any 
other Orthodox churches in this city, and how many, 
have ceased in one way or another to exist. They 
are more numerous than I had supposed ; for, altheugh 
my inquiries have extended bgck a little less than 
twenty years, I find a record of seven churches which 
flourished for a longer or shorter period, and now 
have not even a name to live, and the eighth is soon 
to follow. A brief notice of these churches may be of 
use in an ecclesiastical point of view, especially as 
there is no written history of them, and not much in- 
formation extant in any form. 

The “ First Free Congregational church,” more fa- 
miliarly known as the Marlboro Chapel church, was 
organized about the yerr 1837. Rev. Charles Fitch was 
the, first pastor, and he was succeeded by Rev. A. A. 
Phelps. They both had to contend with Perfectionism 
and a fierce zeal for immersion, and were dismissed, in 
part at least, because they would not yield to these 
errors, though Mr. Fitch afterward became a Perfect- 
ionist himself. This church never settled another pas- 
tor, but kept the Chapel open for some time to per- 
fectionism, Millerism, and some truly revival preach- 
ing. A portion of the church finally went off to form 
the Garden-street church, soon to be spoken of, and 
the remainder rallied under a new form and name, 
calling themselves 

The “Beulah Church.” This church never settled 
a pastor, but continued to worship in the Marlboro 
Chapel, under the ministration chiefly of Perfectionists. 
Indeed, I may be censured for classing this among the 
orthodox churches, although it claimed to be such. It 
could lay little claim to perfection, surely, for it was 
in a constant broil, and finally Mr. Finney himself, who 
did much to sustain them, advised them to “give up,” 
telling them their disagreements were a disgrace to 
themselves and to Christianity, or to that effect. 
They came to an end by no formal action, but run out. 

The “Garden-street church.” This was formed in 
the first instance of a portion of the “First Free 
Chureb,” which had given a call to Rev. Wm. R. Chap- 
man, but which he had declined on account of the 
opposition of some to his settlement. About this time 
the City Missionary Society offered to Mr. Chapman 
and his friends the free use of their chapel in Garden 
street, (back of the State House,) which offer was ac- 
cepted, and a church was organized in 1841, chiefly 
from the Free, or Marlboro Chapel church, and Mr. 
Chapman became their pastor. This church continued 
in existence about three years, united and prosperous, 
having received to its communion during the time one 
hundred and fifty persons, mostly on profession. In 
1844, the Green-street church (Rev. Dr. Jenks,) ad- 
dressed a communication to the Garden-street church, 
inviting them to 4 union of the two churches, Mr, 
Chapman to become colleague pastor with Dr. Jenks, 
The Garden-street church were the more inclined to 
accept this proposal, as they had been notified that 
the City Missionary Society intended to sell that pro- 
perty and appropriate the funds to the establishment 
of the Suffolk-street Chapel, now Shawmut Church, 
South End. The union was accordingly formed, and in 
July 1844 the Garden-street and Green-street churches 
ceased to have a separate existence, and became the 

“ Messiah Church.” In Sept. 1845, the Green-street 
society (pew-owners) notified the church of the em- 
barrassed condition of their finances, and of their in- 
tentions to sell their meeting house and close up their 
affairs. This notice resulted in the dismission of both | 
the pastors (Messrs. Jenks and Chapman) in the follow- | 
ing October. A portion of the church then removed 
to a large hall in the Tremont Temple, and, although 
the church might be said to retain its identity, it there 
took the name of the 

“Church of the Pilgrims.” In September 1846, Rev. 
Matthew Hale Smith became pastor of this church, 
and in 1847 they leased the ‘ Lowell Institute,” for- 
merly Marlboro Chapel, and worshiped there till 
March, 1852. Mr. Smith was dismissed on account of 
ill health in May, 1850, and Rey. 8S. H. Higgins was 
installed in November of the same year. Mr. Iiggins 
was dismissed in February, 1852. A detailed history 
of. this church would be interesting, both as regards 
their labors and the class of persons reached by their 
efforts. Its members were generally possessed of | 
small pecuniary means, and it was, with some propri- | 
ety, perhaps, styled the “Church of the Poor.” In a | 
spiritual seuse it was eminently siccessful ; for during | 
the few years of ils existence it received to its com- 
munion 451 persons, mostly young, and more than 
three fifths of this number were received on profess- 
ion. 





| 
To the council called for the dismission of Mr. | 
Higgins, the church said, ‘‘ We have, with great efforts | 
among ourselves, sustained this enterprise that the | 
poor might have the Gospel, and we have been suc- 
cessful in drawing many of this class within the circle 
of our social and religious influences. We regard this 
enterprise as just the link wanted to complete the 
This fills the chasm 
between the labors of the city mission and the church- 

es.” This communication, with much more of the| 
same nature, was not formally acted upon by the coun- 
ceil; but by the advice of some of the pastors, the 
church wound up its affairs at the close of the year 
1852, and became extinct. 

“North Union Church.” This was formed of a por- 
tion of the Salem-street church, who came off with 
their pastor, Rev. Mr. Towne, and worshiped in a 
hall in Tremont Temple. While here, they got a char- 
ter to build a house of worship, under the name of 
the ‘Leyden Chapel Corporation.” Instead of build- 
ing, however, they bought the Green-street church. | 
To this house they removed in 1846, and although | 
they did not reérganize, they took the name of the 

“Leyden Church.” Here they continued, apparently 
prosperous, under Mr. Towne’s ministry, till some time 
in 1847, when they sold out to the Episcopalians, and 
that which had been successively the house of worship 
of the Green-street church, the Messiah Church, and 
the Leyden Church, was occupied by the Church of 
the Advent 

The “Green-street church,” the extinction of which | 
has already been noticed, was organized in 1823, and | 
Dr. Jenks, its first and only pastor, Was installed in | 
1826. 

The “ Edwards Church” was organized in 1849, and 
was a colony from several of the city churches, for the 
purpose of supplying a serious want in the north part 
of the city. It was, therefore, a missionary enterprise, 
and at one time $2000 were given to it by the City Mis- 
sionary Society, to aid in fitting up a hall; but for rea- 
sons which will doubtless be made known to the 
council, the enterprise has been suffered to go down, 
and the church will, in a few days, be among the 
things that were. 

Thus, as briefly as possible, I have recorded the rise 
and fall in this city, of seven or eight churches called 
Orthodox Congregational. How many similar casés 
might be found by,running back to the settlement of 
Boston, I have at present no means of knowing; and 
I have no disposition just now to pursue this rather 
somber business of rummaging among the tombs of 
the departed. 

It occurs to me, however, that, having done so much 
to expose the weak points and mortal parts of Congre- 
gationalism, I ought to carry the investigation into 
other denominations, and ascertain whether they do 
not present a similar record of births and deaths, 
This I will at least attempt, at an early day. 

MISCELLANEOUS. , 

The fourth and last hearing on capital punishment 
before the Legislative Committee, took place on Fri- 
day last. 

A State reform school for girls is likely to be soon 
established in this State. The Legislature have the 
matter in hand, and a committee have reported an ap- 
propriation of $20,000 for the purpose. 

A joint special committee on our city charter have 
reported some important changes, one of which is that 
the Aldermen shall be elected by wards, and not es 
heretofore by general ticket. 

The death of Rey. Dr. Young, a talented and es- 
teemed Unitarian clergyman of this city, is deeply la 


ehain_of evangelical influences. 








| Island, 84; New-York, 294,818; 


ARRIVAL OF THE “ARABIA” 


Tue British mail steamer arrived at Halifay , 
Wednesday, and at Boston on Friday, with Eyr,,,. 
news to March 4th. 7% ; 


At Liverpool the market for breadstuffs was 
and cotton very quiet; money easy; consols 911 a5 
American seeurities generally firm. 


bh WAR NEWS 

Sir Charles Napier is appointed to the somman 
the Baltic allied fleets, und Admiral Scone? os 
command of over twenty ships already assembled ; 
Spithead. . , 

The ice in the Baltic was breaking up, and part 
the Russian fleet at Cronstadt was ready to sail, 

A report from a private source (as yet unconfirm, 
says the Czar has laid an embargo on English «| ippit 
in Russian ports. 

On the Danube, the deep snow prevented any moy 
ment by either army. Tire Weather was becomin 
milder, and the Russians were making ostentatios 
Papin to cross the Danube. : 7 

e Turks no longer occupied any place but Ka! 
north of the Danube. 

The fact that Austria adheres to the allied 
is officiglly announced by the Emperor Napoleon , 
the French Legislature. She will not, howeyer by 
called on at present to take offensive measures againg 
Russia, but merely to keep peace on the frontiers. 

Avstraua.—The “Golden Age” is likely to oxen, | 
attention by her achievements. It appears from, the 
Cape correspondence, that shie has made the quickos 

e from Liverpool to the Cape on record, althoyol 
she had all the way to contend with unfavorable 
weather, which prevented the use of the sails gh 
performed the distance in less than thirty-one day. 
including four days’ detention at St. Vincent's, whi. 
reduced the period of the passage to twenty-coyo, 
days. It is understood that p is engaged in the trad, 
between Melbourne and Sydney, though ultimately j, 
tended for the Panama line, when that shall have be., 
completed She sailed from the Cape.on the 16th »¢ 
January.— Banner. 
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SENATE. 
Wasninoton, March 16, 1854 

Mr. Paewr’s preposterous pretense of a claim 
seat in the Senate was finally decided, giving him al 
$1300 for his job. The Zimes’ correspondent Bays 

“The vote of the Senate was very decided. [p, 
very thin Senate the vote stood 12 in his favor, and 9 
against him. So, after all, he made nothing by ¢! 
postponement of hs case until after the Nebraska bj] 
should be disposed of, except his per diem. His e; 
pression of willingness to abstain from voting on tha 
question, alone saved him his place so long 
course during the last twelvemonth has not been ca) 
culated to create any ties the sundering of w! 
would cause much pain to his Whig colleagues. 

Me-srs. Mason, Toucey, and Stewart opposed Mr 
Phelps’ claim, and Meesrs. Walker, Geyer, and Clayten 
supported it, . 

‘Lhe question was then taken on the resolution 
celaring Mr. Phelps entitled to retain his seat, and ¢ 
cided in the negative: Yeas, 12; Nays, 26—as fulloy 

Yeas.—Messrs. Clayton, Dodge, of lowa; | 
Fessenden, Foot, Geyer, Morton, Norris, Sebastian 
Wade, Walker, Williams—12. 

Nays.—Mesers. Adams, Allen, Atchison, Bad 
Bayard, Brodhead, Brown, Butler, Clay, Dodge , 
Wis., Douglas, Evans, Fish, Fitzpatrick, Hawliy 
Hunter, Mason, Pearce, Pratt, Rusk, Seward, Shik 


| Slidell, Stuart, Sumner, Toucey—26. 


Mr. Badger offered a resolution, which was 
that there be paid to Hon. 8. 8. Phelps a eum } 
to the per diem and mileage of a Senator fron 


first day of this session to this day. Adjourned 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr. Giddings moved a reconsideration of yesterday's 
vote, by which the President’s “ Black Warrior” mes 
sage was referred to the Committee on Foreign Afuirs 
After a stormy debate, the motion was laid on \\ 
table. - 

Mr. Bayly—Our information is not full and express 
ive, but we have such information as we can rely 
upon to show that this was purely a vexatious evasion 
of their former practices. 1 have been told, from a 
source on which reliance can be placed, that the Law 
line has been allowed the same deseription of entry 
as the “Black Warrior” had, but there is no reason 
why it should not. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Faiway, March 17, 1854 

The newly-prepared Deficiency Bill was before ti 
House of Representatives reherdey, and after an 
mated contest on the purchase of the New-York Assay 
Office—which was voted down—the bill was finally 
passed. Several members opposed the Assay Appro 
priation, as not being a pressing deficiency, and under 
the apprehension that it might endanger the bill. M: 
Phillips of the Mobile District, Mr. Stanton of Tennes 
see, and others, expressed their willingness to vot 
it in its proper connection, and it will be carried w 
out much trouble on another bill. 

The bill was passed ; yeas 138, nays 11, 

The Speaker laid before the House a commu j 
from the State Department, by which it appears ther 
arrived from abrgad during the year ending 30th S 
tember, 1853, 400,777 persons, namely : in Maine, 2804 
New-Hampshire, 27 ; Massachusetts, 25,929; 
Pennsylvania, | 
Maryland, 11,368; Virginia, 3; South Carolina 
Georgia, 42; Florida, 93; Alabama, 209: | 
43,028; Texas, 2081; Oregon, 1) Ad 
Monday. 

SENATE. 
Monpvay, March x 

Tuk authors of the Nebraska iniquity can not kee 
still in the Senate: Having voted to pass the bill by aa 
overwhelming majority, they find themselves unable t 
go to rest asif the thing was done, and done with. 7 
cloud of remonstrances passing in upon the tables, d 
turbs their peace of mind, and fille them with alarms 
and they had to go over and debate the bill again, as if 
it were still an open question. The debate to-day was 
confined to the friends of the bill, and was opened by 
Senator Badger, with an attempt to explain his amend 
ment, 20 as to at once satisfy the South that the | 
secured every thing to them in regard to the char 
earrying slavery to Nebraska, and at the same time ' 
satisfy the North that their wishes for the exc)usior 
Texas were just about as well protected after the r¢ 
peal of the Missouri Compromise as before. 

He was followed by Messrs. Butler, of S. C., Mason, 
of Va., and Clayton, of Del., all feeling that the bi 
was in a bad fix, and all carefully avoiding the slightest 
allusion to the southern doctrine, which the slav 
holders now expect to sustain by the courts, that th 
Conetitution of the United States, by its own foree, es 
tablishes the right of slaveholders to earry their slaves 
and hold them as property in the territories Mark 
that! 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tvespay, March 2], 1854 

Tur Nebraska bill, which passed the Senate, and was 
sent to the House on the 9th, was reached in it 
“order.” Mr. Richardson, of Lilinois, who has charg 
of the matter in the House, moved to go into Committee 
of the Whole, to take up the bill reported by the Hous 
committee, which stands high up on the docket ; but 
the motion was rejected, 84 to 108. 

The Senate bill then came up in the House, ami the 
most intense solicitude. 

Mr. Richardson and Mr. Cutting rose at about te 
same time. The one moved to refer the bill to the 
Committee on Territories—the latter, to the Committee 
of the ‘Whole on the State of the Union. 

The Speaker recognized Mr. Richardson, who said 
that gentlemen need not pretend to him that they sre 
favorable to the bill, while they wish to place it in 
such a position that it can not pass; but he had no re 
spect for those who profess to be for the bill, while 
they are raising every effort by indirection to destroy 
and kill it. If gentlemen do not desire to vote for the 
bill, let them vote against it, and meet the issue fairly. 

Mr. Cutting (Hard) then avowed himself in favor of 
the leading principle of the bill, but thought that 

ger’s amendment was an inconsistency, and est 
blished in effeet the principle of Congressional inter 
vention. He therefore wished it to go to the 
Committee of the Whole, where it could be tho 
roughly discussed and amended before being preesed 
to its passage. And on this motion he asked for the 
preyious question. 

Numerous and most urgent appeals were made to 
Mr. C. to withdraw his motion, but he stood his 
ground. The tryin time had come; the roll wa 
called, and Cutting’s motion was carried by thé 
handsome wajority -of fifteen, putting the Nebrack# 
bill at the bottom of a docket which bas not bee? 
run through for many years. The 7ribwne furnishes 
the following analysis of the votes: 

YEAS —Whigs from Free States, 44; Do. from 
Slave States, 6; Democrats from Free States, 54; Slav 
ditto, 2; Free Soilers proper from Free States, 4- 
Total 110. 

NAYS.—From Free States, 98, (not one Whig ;) fro” 
Slave States, 67.—Total 95. - 

ABSENT, on wor vorixe.—From Free States, '°: 
from Slave States, 16—Total 29. 
“The snake,” it will be seen, is “seotehed, 2° 

” 


killed. 22088 








mented by all classes. 
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_ 0nN A. GRAY, Printer, 96 and 97 Cliff Street. 
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